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FAMILIAR INTERLUDES 


This statement is placed at the head of a group of stories told by teachers. 
The stories are authentic, sometimes names and places obvious are shifted but 
nothing else. They are conventional stories. Perhaps they have happened to 
you. Such stories belong in any good teacher’s routine. Please do not be irked 
by their happy endings. Without happy endings, why teach?—Ed. 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE INCIDENT 


J. D. FALLS 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 


Every crisis is met long before it occurs, or else it is not met at all. 
Of all the battles ever fought, every one was won and lost long before 
the armies met on the field. The most successful general is the one 
who can best anticipate the crises of the battlefield and prepare for 
each one in advance. The most successful school administrator is 
the one who can best anticipate, who can best visualize, the prob- 
lems that will arise in the future and work out the solutions of them 
before the time of crisis comes. No school superintendent ever won 
or lost at a board meeting; he either won or lost long before the 
board met. 

The following story illustrates how one superintendent met a crisis 
which many have been called on to face during the last few years. 

When the depression came, the city of X had had an excellent school 
system for many years. This fact was due largely to the intelligent 
management and energetic work of the superintendent and a board 
made up of exceptionally able men. All of the five members of the 
board were college men, and all of them had worked together in 
making the school system of X one of the best in the state. They 
had insisted on the maintenance of high professional standards, es- 
pecially in the selection of teachers, and as a result had built up a 
fine school system and an exceptionally excellent and well-established 


staff of teachers. 
Gia 
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A situation that came with, and partially as a result of, the de- 
pression, however, threatened to destroy the high professional stand- 
ards in the selection of teachers which had been maintained for so 
long in the system. Within the last few years over a hundred grad- 
uates of the X High School had prepared themselves to be teachers, 
going to the colleges and universities of their own and neighboring 
states and completing work ranging from sixty-four college hours 
to four-year degrees. They returned to the city of X with certificates 
as provided by law, but usually with no teaching experience. 

These sixty-odd teachers began to clamor for teaching positions. 
All teachers who had been previously employed in the system had 
been selected on the bases of high qualifications, proper certification, 
and successful teaching experience. These older teachers in service 
did not want to relinquish their positions, nor did they have oppor- 
tunities to move to other systems. This naturally meant the occur- 
rence of few vacancies annually. Consequently there was absolutely 
no way by which the X school system could employ such a large 
number of inexperienced teachers, even had such a thing been advis- 
able, without entirely breaking up the staff of excellent teachers 
which it had taken so many years to get together. 

The inexperienced teachers who wanted positions in the system 
realized that the employed teachers were well trained and were giv- 
ing splendid service. Thus there was no fault to be found with them 
as teachers. But the depression was on. The ethics of the profes- 
sion began to crumple, and the atmosphere of “dog eat dog” began 
to rise. The sixty-odd unemployed and inexperienced teachers began 
a campaign to change the basis of selection of a teacher from how 
good a teacher she was to how badly she needed a job, from the 
basis of using the public funds to employ competent people to teach 
the children of X to that of using the public funds as a dole to be 
given out to the most needy citizens of X who happened to hold 
certificates that would allow them to enter a schoolroom. And here 
they found a point on which they could attack the employed teachers. 
A good many of those teaching were married women. The system 
had always given a slight preference to an unmarried woman, other 
things being equal, so that on this selective basis it was naturally 
true that the married women in the system were the very best 
teachers. They had been retained because they were the best to be 
had. But the young unemployed teachers were making their cam- 
paign upon the basis of who needed the positions the most, and soon 
their influence began to be felt. They used as their slogans, “The 
place of the married woman is in the home,” and “The married 
teacher is spending too much time looking after her family.” They 
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called on their friends and relatives to help them put pressure on 
the board. It was not long before some of the board members began 
to yield to this propaganda. They, too, began to think that possibly 
the married women teaching in the system should be forced to resign. 
The sixty-odd unemployed young teachers finally made the question 
of “married or single” teachers a burning issue. At the board meet- 
ings this problem got most of the attention. From month to month 
the pressure on the board became greater until most of the members 
were about converted to the belief that they had been elected to run 
a relief office and distribute the public funds to the needy rather 
than to conduct a school board and employ the best qualified teachers 
they could secure to educate the children of the community. It 
began to look as if all the bars would be let down and all the positions 
held by married women would be thrown open to the young, inex- 
perienced teachers. 

At last the board called a special meeting to make a final decision 
on the question. One member was especially primed to deliver a 
speech on the theme, “The place of the married teacher is in the 
home.” As soon as the meeting was called to order, this member 
arose and spoke somewhat as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, I have taught school myself. I began teaching on 
a first-class certificate. My training was meager, I admit, but I did 
a very good job of it. Then, we did not know what it was to have 
‘college hours,’ ‘semester hours,’ ‘majors,’ ‘minors,’ ‘degrees,’ and 
the like. We just taught school. Since I have been on this board I 
have listened a great deal to special training, technique of supervi- 
sion, salary schedules, standardized tests, classification, efficiency, 
and the like. Now I have come to the point that I think when people 
are hungry they ought to eat. These married women who have hus- 
bands to support them should let their husbands support them. I 
know by my own experience that teaching is not now so different in 
the lower grades from what it was years ago. Now, they seem to 
think it takes a woman with a college degree to teach little children 
in the first, second, and third grades. I have a little girl in the third 
grade and most anyone can teach her. These young women teachers 
would do a pretty good job even though they have not had any expe- 
rience. They need to work. They should have their chance. When 
will they ever teach? They have to begin some time. I am for 
these young girls. Let these married teachers go home where they 
belong and look after their husbands. That’s what’s wrong now. 
They are spending too much time looking after their husbands and 
not enough time teaching school.” 
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When this member sat down, the heads of three other members of 
the board began to nod their assent that he had spoken the truth and 
that they thought likewise. It really looked as if it were all over 
except for the formality of voting. The chairman of the board turned 
and asked the superintendent whether he had anything to say before 
the vote was taken. 

The crisis had come. For months the superintendent had antici- 
pated it, and when he arose to take the floor that night, he had in 
his hands a paper which represented months of labor, and he had 
in his mind a proposal which represented months of thought. Briefly 
he reminded the members of the board of the years they had spent 
together building their school system into one of the best in the 
state, principally on the philosophy, “As is the teacher, so is the 
school.” Then he passed the board members the paper which he held 
in his hands. It stated the results of a study which the superintendent 
had had his supervisors busy on for months to determine the relative 
efficiency of the single and married women of the system as classroom 
teachers. The survey had been scientifically conducted over a period 
of several months and there was no questioning the results. Its 
verdict was in favor of the married teachers by a good margin. 
After the findings of the study had been made clear, the superintend- 
ent gave his proposal for pacifying the unemployed teachers with- 
out breaking down entirely the standards for employing new teach- 
ers. It was to set up a cadet system which would allow any teacher 
desiring a position in the system to try out for one semester as a 
“cadet” under the direct supervision of one of the school’s super- 
visors. Of these cadets the ones who proved themselves worthy and 
competent and could meet the high standards of efficiency which the 
system required would be few enough that they could be employed 
from year to year. The superintendent closed by reminding the board 
that, after all, probably the married woman did not spend as much 
time looking after her husband as the unmarried woman did looking 
for one. 

The survey of the relative efficiency of the married and single 
teachers convinced the members of the board; the proposal of a 
cadet system offered them a way out of the difficult position in which 
they found themselves; and so it was with sighs of relief that they 
voted down the motion to discharge the married women employed 
in the system. After the meeting, the chairman of the board con- 
gratulated the superintendent on the way he had “risen to the occa- 
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sion.” The superintendent muttered a noncommittal “Thanks,” but 
he was thinking to himself, “Risen to it, nothing—I’ve been climbing 
to it for six months.” 


Yes, the crisis was met successfully—but not that night at the 
board meeting. 





GETTING JULIA READY FOR READING 


NELL PEERSON 
Demonstration School, University of Kentucky 


“T am going to learn to read today,” announced Julia, a six-year- 
old, as she entered the first-grade room in September. Julia was 
interested in the activities of the day, and was particularly eager to 
greet her classmates after the summer vacation, but she frequently 
showed much impatience to have what she considered a reading lesson. 
Eventually she picked up a big red book from the reading table, seated 
herself in a chair, and said with much determination, “Come on, I am 
ready to learn to read.” 

An attempt was made to make Julia realize that she was really 
reading when she read the charts which the children made of their 
individual experiences during vacation, and of their group activities 
at school. She was commended for being able to recognize her name 
among those of her classmates on the lockers, crayon boxes, paste 
jars, and other personal property. But she wanted to read in books, 
so an easy little book dealing with activities similar to those which 
she had recently experienced was selected. She struggled for a few 
days with the stories in that book, but soon became disinterested. 
She wanted to read the stories as fluently as her father or mother 
read to her. She expected to be able to read in any of her books 
at home. A keen sense of disappointment arose in Julia’s mind, in 
spite of all of our efforts to offset it. 

The situation was serious, and we attempted to make an analysis 
of the problem. Julia’s father was a teacher, and her mother had 
been connected with educational work for several years. They both 
recognized the fact that Julia was above average in intelligence. 
They were most ambitious for her to make a brilliant record in school. 
She was frequently told that when she was promoted from kinder- 
garten to the first grade she would learn to read. She was greeted 
on her arrival from school with the question, “Well, Julia, what have 
you learned at school today?” 
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Although from the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale 
Julia ranked superior in intelligence, she was too immature to be 
subjected to the complications of reading. She needed additional 
experiences through which certain traits of reading readiness could 
develop. The pressure from overly-ambitious parents did not allow 
this development to proceed normally. Julia became emotionally 
tense. She realized that she was not measuring up to what was ex- 
pected of her, and a sense of inferiority and shame began to de- 
velop. A negativistic attitude toward reading and the entire school 
program was very apparent. 

And to make the problem more serious, it soon became apparent 
that Julia was making very poor social adjustments to the group of 
children. She had been absent frequently during her year in kinder- 
garten. Her home was located in the outskirts of town and in a 
neighborhood where there were only three other children—one four 
years of age, one ten years of age, and one twelve. She seldom had 
children outside of the neighborhood in to play with her. Due to 
the superiority of age, it fell her lot to play with the four-year-old. 

Being the only child, much was done for her, such as lacing up her 
shoes, putting on her wraps, etc. Most of her thinking and planning 
was done for her. Consequently, she showed little initiative in par- 
ticipating in the activities of the schoolroom. 

As soon as it could be arranged, a conference was held with Julia’s 
father and mother. An effort was made to explain to them the im- 
portance of letting Julia develop normally and at her own rate of 
speed. As many of the factors influencing Julia’s reading readiness 
were conditions within her environment, her parents cooperated in 
making plans whereby the home and school could join in the guid- 
ance of her development physically, socially, and intellectually. 

She was taken to the family physician, and as a result of his 
examination a tonic and a diet including more food containing vita- 
min B were recommended to help offset her frequent colds. Her 
vision was tested at school with the Bett’s telebinocular, and no 
defects were apparent. Her hearing seemed normal. 

To help in her personal development, Julia’s mother invited some of 
her classmates out to play with her once or twice a week. After a 
few weeks, when she had become more accustomed to them and had 
lost some of her timidity, several of the children were invited in for 
a little party. On her birthday Julia was hostess to the entire grade 
with a party at school. 

Julia was given more responsibilities at home. She was required 
to dress herself for school. Every morning her job was to straighten 
her own room and dry the breakfast dishes. She was given a sec- 
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tion of the garden for her own flower beds. She frequently went 
with her mother for the groceries, and occasionally was sent on 
errands alone. In planning activities concerning the entire family, 
such as going on a picnic, discussing the purchase of a new car, and 
adding a room to the house, Julia was encouraged to contribute 
her ideas. 

Her experiences were enriched by trips to the zoo, to the airport, 
to a dairy, to a farm to see the animals there, and to other places 
of interest to children. She was encouraged to tell her grandmother 
of these experiences when she returned home. Julia wes gradually 
led into telling the school children of these trips, and these stories 
of them were written on charts for the class and for her individual 
booklet. In this way she soon became able to express her ideas 
freely and clearly, and the first-grade children grew to respect her 
for the contributions that she made to the class. 

As Monroe’s Reading Aptitude Test showed that Julia was im- 
mature in seeing likenesses and differences, several picture books, 
simple storybooks, and puzzles were made available for her use. 
Her parents frequently discussed the pictures with her. Very cas- 
ually her attention was called to the labels on the bathroom fixtures 
such as “hot” and “cold.” She learned “stop” and “go” by watching 
these signs on the traffic lights. 

Julia’s parents withheld any discussion of her progress at school. 
They made an attempt to make her experiences as real, varied, and 
rich as possible. At school Julia was frequently included on com- 
mittees for assuming certain responsibilities, appointed a leader on 
many occasions, and in every way made to feel that she was a neces- 
sary member of the group. 

Julia soon began to show symptoms of being a normal little girl. 
Her face lost the strained, discontented look, and in its place ap- 
peared a happy expression, resulting from a sense of security and 
self-reliance. Before she realized it herself, she was reading in 
the simple little preprimers. One day in January she arrived at 
school early, her face beaming with delight. “I can read my book 
I got for Christmas. I read it for mother and daddy last night,” 
she exclaimed. She was overjoyed when she was invited to read it 
to the class that morning. 

When school closed Julia was one of the best little readers being 
promoted to the second grade, and most important of all, she was a 
happy, healthy child, both mentally and physically. 
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INTROSPECTION AND RETROSPECTION 





MARTHA GRIFFIN 
Shorter College 





The last diploma had been awarded that summer evening. Newly 
acquired Ph.D.’s, M.A.’s, and B.S.’s fluttered nervously about within 
the shadow of the Social-Religious Building. 

It was with a heavy heart over leaving the people and campus 
she had learned to love during her four years’ abode there that a young 
graduate made her way rather quietly past the library and on to the 
Home Economics Building to turn in her cap and gown. 

Yes, those had been wonderful years, but she wished she had been 
more scholarly. It was hard leaving to go out into the world when 
there was still so much to be learned. 

As she passed the Administration Building for the last time, the 
words of Dr. Payne’s farewell address came again to her mind. “I 
most earnestly suggest to you, therefore, that you take back to your 
world the joy, the calmness, the repose, the dignified mental poise, 
the intellectual balance, the increased efficiency, and the rich charm 
of living which a larger and more systematic devotion to beauty— 
to that which is lovely may bring.” 

Yes, Dr. Payne was right. She was going into a new situation. 
“Her world” he had called it. This was no time to wax sentimental 
over leaving. Perhaps there was a place for her to fill. She must 
not live in the past. She was fortunate to have landed that college job. 
On and on, past the Cohen Memorial Building for an adieu to Mr. 
Dutch. 

He was standing there as usual, and even the professional robe had 
not removed his taste for the fat cigar which he puffed merrily away 
upon. A clasp of the hand, then a last word of advice from one she 
had learned to love and respect. ‘Remember, my dear, you are 
going out to pioneer for a great cause. Never feel that the struggle is 
in vain. Welcome every new experience which comes to you as a 
possible path to peace.” A few words hastily spoken, but how many 
times they have come to mind when things looked dark. 

Then a few last good-byes, grabbing of bags, a dash to the depot, 
and our young Atlas had departed with the weight of the world on 
her shoulders. 

On the morning of her arrival upon the scene of action, she was 
asked to call on the president of the college. Adorning herself in her 
best “bib and tucker,” she ascended the lofty heights of this partic- 
ular institute of learning for the long-anticipated interview. 
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Somewhat to her own dismay she was escorted across a large well- 
kept courtyard, and into the Fine Arts Building, and hence ushered 
down a long corridor, only to find at the end of it one small shabby 
room which she was informed was to become the future art depart- 
ment, of which she was to be the founder. 

There were cracks in the walls, and holes in the floor, two small 
windows curtained with cobwebs, and a collection of relics which 
might have delighted any antique dealer. For fifteen years this had 
served the purpose of the college junk room. 

“To be sure,” the president had told her, ‘“we’ll only try it as an 
experiment this year. We can’t put any money into equipment, in 
fact we won’t even be in a position to guarantee you any salary, but 
if you can establish the department, . . . etc.” 

It was with a heavy heart our young graduate started homeward. 
No salary; no equipment; no place to start work, and the opening of 
school only two days hence. What a fool she had been accepting that 
job. She could have been in North Carolina that minute supervising 
art in seven schools. Was it vanity that made her accept the college 
position? 

She started to summons a taxi—but on second thought decided to 
walk home. She didn’t want to go home anyway, to face family and 
friends—to let the world know what a horrible mess she had gotten 
herself into. Only this time yesterday she was receiving her degree, 
her hopes had been so high then; and now? 

About halfway down the hill she came to a clump of pine trees. 
The grass looked inviting, and the sun was just setting over the moun- 
tains. The western horizon was a blaze of color. Dr. Payne had 
talked of beauty only yesterday, and she had come back to bring 
beauty to her community, or teach them to open their eyes to see it. 
How could the sunset be so beautiful when all her little world seemed 
to be crumbling right under her feet? 

For a moment she lingered on that hillside, and during that moment 
it came surging through her that perhaps her new situation was 
beautiful. She, who was to lead people to see, could not yet see over 
the foothills of life to the glories of the sunset. She had not realized 
that the sunset itself gets its colors from grains of dust! That these 
grains of dust, the dirt of our lives, were being used by the Master 
as the pigments for his masterpieces. It was she who having eyes 
to see saw not; she who needed better perspective to see the painting 
finished, and to know the part her life and sorrows and deeds would 
contribute. Not each act as an end in itself, but each act as part of 
the whole with the sun and the glory of God reflected through her— 
through her deeds. Then perhaps her soul may wonder at the glory 
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of it all, and the shadows of heartaches and sparkles of joy would all 
be caught in their right places. Maybe some day she would grow up 
sufficiently to thank her heavenly Father and ask forgiveness for her 
childish questionings. 

Yes, Mr. Dutch was right, she must welcome this new experience, 
she was a pioneer. After all, the president of this college had vision, 
he was putting art into his curriculum when others because of the 
depression were cutting out the so-called “frills and fads.” She must 
not fail those who had told her only yesterday to bring into her 
world “that indefinable something called abundant living.” 

No doubt the college officials were somewhat baffled the next morn- 
ing when the new art instructor appeared on the campus in a pair 
of white overalls and with a bucket of paint. With much moving of 
junk, patching of plastering, scrubbing, mending, and polishing, the 
work was under way. 

Curious faculty members occasionally stuck their heads in the door, 
and seeing the laborer perched on the top of a stepladder asked, 
“Have you seen the new art instructor?” Then a twist of the head 
and “Yes, she turned out to be a wall painter,” brought looks of 
surprise or shock. If admission had been charged during the renova- 
tion, perhaps the department would have been equipped that year. 
But alas, the only equipment consisted of a few patched-up tabies 
covered with cream-colored oilcloth to match the walls, a set of book- 
cases, and some old kitchen chairs resurrected from the basement and 
painted a cheerful color, and a discarded filing cabinet which became 
a locker space. 

The work was completed by registration day, then again came 
sharp disappointment. Only seven students, out of a student body 
limited to two hundred, had registered for art. But with that blow 
came the realization that her job, which had seemed so promising a 
few days ago, was not only to teach seven students, but educate her 
community as to what art education was. F 

The first year was an uphill grade all the way. Some days she 
would return home at night so tired she did not have good sense. 
Other times she was elated—some one was learning! Sometimes she 
was thoughtful, but there was joy in it. How could any one think 
teaching was a bore? Not when the satisfaction of accomplishing a 
goal was always ahead, and each day was a new experience. 

Such was the embryo of this “child of the depression.” 

From its meager beginnings, slowly but surely it learned to crawl 


, 


and then to walk. It has grown, until after a period of seven years, 
it occupies half of the entire third floor of the Fine Arts Building. 
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There you will find a large well-lighted studio, an equipped work- 
room; a lecture room with projector and several hundred lantern 
slides ; a large office with adequate space for filing materials, and two 
instructors to greet you, with an enrollment of over sixty-five stu- 
dents. Perhaps one of the chief joys is the “hobby room” where mem- 
bers of the student body come to enjoy some of their leisure time in 
creative activity. 

The curriculum committee has not only accepted art as a vital part 
of the curriculum, but has placed it on a par with the accepted essen- 
tials. This year they have gone a step further, and now require 
six hours of fine arts for graduation. 

The students have requested that a major be established in this 
department, and it is toward this goal that she is working at present. 

Seeking to devise a program of art education to enrich the life 
of the students and community has been an experience, precisely 
because the adverse conditions under which the work was begun 
awakened in one all the feeling of manliness a human possesses. It 
drives one on to ntake good in spite of obstacles. Yes, teaching with 
its hopes, its disillusions, and its horizons has taught her patience 
and resignation when there was nothing but revolt in her heart and 
despair in her soul. 

Today she can look back with gratitude on those days which seemed 
so hideous as she was living through them and also look forward to 
the summit of that mountain which she is climbing. It has been 
steep all along the way, but perhaps she has forgotten the past in 
quiet enjoyment of the present, and in the vision she holds for the 
future, or perhaps she still has moments of impatience, but after 
all isn’t one of the secrets of philosophy learning to accept and laugh 
at one’s own mishaps and illusions? 





FRIENDLINESS AND LITERATURE 


WILLIE MAE DU BARD 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


“Don’t you like that book?” asked Miss Morgan, who had crossed 
the library just as Ronald turned away from the English reference 
section. 

She had watched him drag two or three of the more formidable- 
looking books from their places, halfheartedly leaf through them, and 
toss them back on the shelves. 

“Naw,” he replied in disgust, “I don’t like any of ’em.” 
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“That is interesting,” she said pleasantly. “I wonder why you 
don’t like them.” 

“Aw, there ain’t enough conversation in ’em. And anyhow I jest 
don’t like ’em,”’ he explained with finality as he turned away. 

Miss Morgan, for many years principal of Bankton High School, 
had generously accepted Ronald into the ninth grade at the earnest 
solicitation of the supervisor of the elementary school. Ronald had 
become the proverbial “thorn in the flesh” for every teacher upon 
whom he had been thrust for the past several years. He had shown 
remarkable mental aptitude during his early school career, but later 
ambition seemed to have died within him. A study of his background 
revealed that, bereft of his mother at the age of eight, he had since 
lived with his father and grandfather on a small farm near Bankton. 
In time his teachers had become forgetful of the boy’s superior native 
abilities and had come to look upon him only as a troublemaker. Ac- 
cording to custom, he had been passed along to the next victim after 
two years in each grade until finally, “for the good of the boy,” he 
had been admitted to high school. 

Here, after three months of the trial-and-error method, dapper Mr. 
Thornton, the science teacher, had complained that Ronald was “worse 
than a pet monkey” in the laboratory. Miss Brent, just two years 
out of college, young, demure, and serious, had ventured the con- 
clusion that Ronald simply did not have the ability to learn first-year 
Latin, and added suggestively that she wondered what his I. Q. 
was anyway. Miss Ryan, a teacher of long standing, declared em- 
phatically that Ronald was making a straight “F” in English and 
that he had not handed in a composition or reported on a single out- 
side reading since he had enrolled in her class. 

All of these accusations Miss Morgan heard with aching heart. 
Stocky little Ronald, with his square shoulders, laughing blue eyes, 
and careless, slouching gait, had about him an air of indifferent hope- 
lessness that aroused her sympathy. Her long experience in dealing 
with youth had made her familiar with the defense that they some- 
times build up against adult interference. She knew, too, that the 
upgrade is just as long as the downward trail and cannot be retraced 
at a bound. In fact, Miss Morgan, from firsthand findings, probably 
could have written supplements to most of the chapters in books 
on adolescent psychology. But here was a problem which as yet had 
offered no clue for solution. 

Daily for three months Ronald had nonchalantly sauntered into the 
library at the same hour each morning, under the pretense of select- 
ing a book, only to create a disturbance by eventually pushing, kick- 
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ing, or elbowing every student who crossed his path, thus quickly 
converting a quietly passive group into a struggling defensive. 

As Miss Morgan watched this performance from her office across 
the hall, she noticed that here, as elsewhere, Ronald was always 
greeted by an appreciative audience. Surely such an influence should 
be directed into useful channels, but how to accomplish the transfor- 
mation had already cost her many sleepless hours far into the night. 
But tomorrow would be Saturday, and she would dismiss all problems 
of this nature and find diversion at the tri-county fair which was in 
progress on the outskirts of the little city. 

Monday morning Miss Morgan returned to her office in jubilant 
spirits. Eagerly she awaited the hour when Ronald would shuffle 
past her office on his way to the study hall. 

“Congratulations!” she called as she caught sight of him through 
the open door. “What a race that was!” she continued with en- 
thusiasm. 

Ronald had won first place in the free-for-all mule race at the fair 
Saturday afternoon, and today there was a new light in his eyes. 

“How did you learn to ride so well?” Miss Morgan asked with gen- 
uine interest. 

“Oh, I jest grew up with horses and mules. You see, I have always 
lived on a farm,” he explained, “and I can talk to ’em in their own 
language.” 

“How did you happen to enter the mule race?” she continued. 

“Oh, I read a story about-a boy who did that, and I jest thought I’d 
try it too,” he replied, edging nearer to the principal’s desk. 

“Do you like stories about horses?” she ventured. 

“Some of ’em,” he conceded. “Did you ever read Rann of the 
Plains?” he asked shyly. 

“No, but I should like to read it. I like horses, too,” she concluded 
truthfully. “Do you have the book?” 

“No, but I’ll get it for you from a guy that I know,” he promised. 

“Then, in exchange, I’ll lend you a book that I have. It is also a 
story about a horse. Or perhaps you have read Black Beauty,” she 
added tactfully. 

“Never heard of it,” he replied suspiciously. 

“Well, we’ll see who has the best horse story,” she said as she dis- 
missed him with a challenging smile. 

The next morning when Ronald made his usual visit to the library, 
his attention was attracted by the colorful illustrations in three large 
volumes which lay open on the table in the center of the reading room. 
But Ronald was too wary to be caught by any such decoy as that. 
He merely paused, flipped over a few pages, and passed on. How- 
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ever, the fact that he had hesitated even for a moment gave encour- 
agement to Miss Morgan, who had placed the books there and was 
watching the results from her office. 

The next day the same experiment brought renewed hope. This 
time one of the volumes, selected from the same set of books, was 
open at an attractive array of aircrafts, another at a highly illustrated 
description of bee culture, while a third flashed in vivid relief “the 
glory that was Rome.” Ronald made his rounds of the library, glanced 
at the attractive illustrations placed for his benefit on the reading 
table, and moved toward the door. Then retracing his steps, he 
indifferently turned a page, apparently read the explanation below 
a full-page illustration, cautiously leafed back to the beginning of the 
article, slipped into a chair, and began to read. 

The next morning he fairly rushed into the library at the accus- 
tomed time and eagerly resumed the perusal of the same books. As 
he left the library at the end of the hour, Miss Morgan’s secretary 
handed him the copy of Rann of the Plains which he had brought for 
Miss Morgan to read. Inside the book was a friendly note of thanks, 
with some comments on the story and a suggestion that, when he had 
finished reading Black Beauty, he come in and tell her what he thought 
of it. 

Thus there was begun the transformation that salvaged a boy 
from the driftwood of life and made him a useful citizen. The 
process was slow and punctuated with many difficulties. Miss Mor- 
gan submitted to the perusal of detective and cowboy stories of the 
most shockingly vivid type in order that she might discuss in turn 
Treasure Island, Daniel Boone, and other adventures of a desirable 
kind which she had induced Ronald to read in exchange. At last, 
convinced of her sincerity and restored to his own self-esteem, he 
talked freely with Miss Morgan about his problems and reacted to 
her interest in them with the characteristic responsiveness of the 
human heart. 

Years later when Miss Morgan had retired from school work to 
spend her remaining years at her small country place near Bankton, 
she was startled one morning by a cheery greeting from a stalwart 
young man who came upon her in her flower garden. 

“Don’t you know me?” he asked as he grasped her hand. “I heard 
that you were here, and I rode over from camp to give an account 
of myself. I was graduated from college two years ago and am em- 
ployed as chief engineer of the new road project which we are con- 
structing south of here. I thought you would be interested to know.” 
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“IT am not surprised, Ronald,” she said simply. “I expected you 
to succeed.” 


“How do you like my fine horse?” he asked later as he mounted to 
ride away. 


“Rann of the Plains?” she inquired. 


“No, I call her Black Beauty,” he replied, with the old-time twinkle 
in his eyes. 





WHY DO COLLEGE STUDENTS CHEAT? 


FLORA MYERS GILLENTINE 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


The belief that there is a good deal of cheating in most college 
classes seems to be rather generally accepted. As a usual thing the 
amount of cheating supposedly or actually taking place is attributed 
simply to the dishonesty of the students, and the only measures usually 
taken to prevent it consist in stricter supervision of examinations. 
About a year ago I started considering this problem really seriously 
for the first time. The more I studied the problem, the surer I was 
that inherent dishonesty on the part of the students is not primarily 
responsible for the cheating. No one claims that students are in 
general dishonest in any other particular. Then why should they 
be dishonest on examinations? 

As I considered the things which might cause an otherwise honest 
student to cheat on an examination, I finally narrowed the causes 
down to three which I considered fundamental: (1) Such a stu- 
dent might cheat if the subject matter on which he was to be 
examined had not been well enough organized and clearly enough 
presented that he felt he could be reasonably sure what to expect 
on the examination and could therefore be prepared to pass it hon- 
estly. (2) Such a student might cheat if the relationship between 
himself and the teacher were not right, if he felt that it was a con- 
test between master and servant, with the master holding an unfair 
advantage which justified the servant in using dishonest tactics. (3) 
Even though the other conditions were what they should be, an other- 
wise honest student might be driven by fear to cheat on an examina- 
tion if he knew that his whole grade for a course depended on the 
examination, especially when it was what seemed to him almost a 
life and death matter that he pass the course. Having decided upon 
what I believed to be the basic causes of cheating in college classes, 
last fall at the beginning of the semester I resolved to conduct the two 
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classes I was to teach so as to eliminate all of those causes if possible. 
One class was in child psychology and the other in tests and measure- 
ments. Since the procedure followed was very much the same for 
both classes, I shall give only that for the child psychology class. 

My first problem was to make the general organization of the 
course, and what material was to be covered in it, so clear to the stu- 
dents that they would know just where they were going and would 
feel sure of knowing where they had been after they got there. Con- 
sequently, during the first week of the course I told the students just 
what was expected of them for the whole semester. Then I gave each 
student an outline of the course for his own use. Each student had 
the following specific things to do for the course: (1) work up in 
detail two misbehavior problems of children; (2) read and make a 
report on one book in the field of child psychology; (3) make a list of 
toys for children; (4) make a list of books for children; (5) make a 
list of the characteristics of children on each different age level; and 
(6) as a member of a group of three or four, work on some problem 
such as “How Children Learn.” Besides the specific problems as- 
signed each student as an individual, we were to use our textbook 
along with our other work, and in addition I gave the class a list of 
questions for which they were to find the answers in some interesting 
books I had placed on reserve in the library. We also made a trip 
to the state hospital, where we saw actual examples of the things we 
were studying in class. Thus the students had definite assignments 
and material to be working on from the very first day throughout the 
course, and I felt reasonably sure that they would know what to ex- 
pect on the examinations and how to be prepared for them without 
having to cheat. 

At the first of the semester I had resolved to eliminate the possi- 
bility of any undesirable relationship between myself and the class 
by becoming one of the group from the very start, by working with 
them and having them work with me rather than for me. This rela- 
tionship I established mostly by just feeling it myself first and letting 
the class understand it, but I helped along the democratic, natural rela- 
tionship which soon established itself by having each student take 
charge of the discussion of the questions from outside reading for a 
class period while I sat in the class as though I were a student mem- 
ber. Occasionally I made suggestions. These were always well taken, 
and when there was a disagreement, all of us expressed our views 
independently. During the whole semester I made a deliberate effort 
to be a helpful associate of the students and to understand them and 
their viewpoint as well as I possibly could. The semester was not 
quite over when New Year’s day came. I told the class that my new 
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resolution was, “To believe in people and to be more kind.”’ I believe 
that this one little act did much toward making the relationship 
among all of us in the class what it should have been. 

My easiest task in eliminating what I considered to be the causes 
of cheating was to make sure that there would be no fear on the part 
of the students that the final examination would count too much 
toward their grades. Conducting the course as I did, by the end of 
the semester I knew from the classwork just about what each student 
“was worth,” and they knew I did, but in addition I had given brief 
examinations every few days so that most of each student’s grade 
had been determined before the final examination. 

At the end of the course I held a final examination just as the other 
teachers did. I did not stay in the room while the students were tak- 
ing it, for I felt by that time that I really had put the class on such 
a basis that the students would have no inclination to cheat. The 
papers were all turned in within a reasonably short time, and I could 
see on them no evidences of cheating. It was some months later, how- 
ever, that I learned for sure that no cheating had taken place. In 
an informal discussion of the subject of cheating which took place 
in an advanced class the next semester, several students told me that 
there had been no indication that any one even thought about cheat- 
ing on the final examination in the child psychology course, even 
though I was out of the room. These same students admitted that 
they themselves had been chéating before this time, and that this was 
one of a very few examinations in which they had seen no signs of 
cheating. 

These experiences have confirmed me in the belief that there will 
be almost no cheating in college classes if the teacher will do the fol- 
lowing things: (1) so organize his course and present his material 
that the students can feel that they know what they will be examined 
on and can prepare for it; (2) establish a sincere, natural, demo- 
cratic relationship between himself and his students so that they will 
feel that the whole course is an experience of learning together; and 
(3) free his students from fear of the final examination by making 


it a comparatively small factor in determining the students’ grades 
for the course. 
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UP THROUGH TRIBULATION 


A. M. MEYER 
State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 


Katharine came from a small-town home of poor parents. She 
aspired to become a teacher, and after completing the high school 
of her home town she matriculated in a good state teachers college 
for her training work. She helped support herself during two years 
of her college course by attending to small children of faculty mem- 
bers and other residents of the college community. During the last 
two years of her training course she was given an assistantship in 
one of the college departments which paid her a small wage. For 
the remaining amount of money necessary to see her through she bor- 
rowed from the various student loan funds of the college. She was 
graduated with an average performance of around “B” with several 
“A” marks to her credit. She had high hopes of obtaining a good 
teaching position upon the completion of the teacher-training course. 

But she was destined to meet disappointment in the matter of a 
position. She did not receive an appointment even after several 
months of effort consisting of correspondence, visits, interviews, etc. 
What could be the reason? She analyzed her own case in this fashion. 
“T know that I have lost the sight of one eye, although to all outward 
appearances there is no evidence of this defect. I also know that I 
am slightly deaf in one ear—the result of neglect in childhood follow- 
ing an abscess in the inner ear. I am also aware that I am a bit too 
skinny to be attractive physically, and my face lacks many of the 
features of a beautiful woman. Then, too, my hair is entirely too 
kinky to be attractive. Mentally and emotionally I am alert and 
fairly stable.” 

Could these facts be the cause of her inability to secure an appoint- 
ment as a teacher? She solicited the aid of several of the professors 
in whose classes she had done creditable work. All but one of them 
seemed apathetic toward her appeals and did very little to assist her 
in securing employment as a teacher. The appointment office was 
very unfriendly toward Katharine’s efforts to secure a place and 
even discouraged her from attempting to teach. This came as a great 
disappointment to her after she had labored so hard during the four 
years spent in the teachers’ college. Why had not some one told 
her this before she wasted her years in a teachers’ college? 

But she was not to be defeated by any of these experiences. Even 
though she developed a great bitterness for the college and especially 
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for the appointment office, she still believed in herself and in the 
one professor who believed in her and her ability to do something 
worth while in life. By another series of attempts she received a 
favorable reply from a superintendent in a good school system in the 
territory of the college, and she felt optimistic about receiving the 
appointment. The superintendent, however, took occasion to com- 
municate with the college appointment office and the reply he received 
was so unfavorable that he refused to appoint Katharine to the posi- 
tion in question. This seemed to her to be the last straw. What could 
she do? In the meantime her mother had become an invalid and 
needed nursing and financial help very badly. This fact, and the fact 
that her college had apparently let her down, spurred Katharine to 
greater efforts. 

By sheer accident she heard of a small private school for subnormal 
children in speech and hearing. She conceived the idea of applying 
for a teaching position in that school. Her letter of inquiry brought 
encouragement, although it informed her that no vacancy existed 
at that time. This was a bit discouraging, and while she was casting 
about for a new attack on her problem a letter was received from 
the headmistress of the school telling her of an unexpected vacancy 
and describing to her the nature of the work the position required. 
She was overjoyed by the encouraging news and communicated with 
the professor who was willing to endorse her work. While he assured 
her of the difficulty of the new work he encouraged her to undertake 
it as a last resort. He wrote a very frank and straightforward letter 
to the headmistress, and as a result Katharine was asked to come to 
the school and take charge of a group of boys and girls in the fields of 
lip reading, vocabulary, language, and other elementary subjects. 
This was a tough problem, but she was determined to give it the best 
that she possessed, and after a few weeks of close supervision by the 
headmistress she began to master her problem, and she showed such 
progress with her work that her supervisor praised her highly and 
gave her a permanent appointment and assured her of annual in- 
crements in salary. To Katharine this was a happy moment. She 
found the work with these handicapped children very fascinating, and 
she felt that her problems were quite well solved. But another dis- 
appointment was in store for her. Her mother had become much 
worse, and it became necessary for her to give up her work at the 
end of her second year’s tenure and return to her home town to care 
for her mother. It was a bitter day when she resigned her place 
in the school, but she met her new task with the same spirit of fight 
that she had demonstrated in the past, and she soon lost herself in 
the new responsibility. Happily, by a combination of proper medical 
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attention and good nursing, the mother recovered to such an extent 
that she felt free to seek a new position the following year. Naturally 
her place had been filled at the school where she had been employed, 
and she had to find another location. Again she turned to her friend, 
the professor, for suggestions. Since she had been so successful in 
the first teaching work, he suggested that she continue in that kind 
of teaching. He assisted her to receive an appointment in a school of 
the same type in another state. After being offered a contract at a 
much lower salary than in the first school, she was about reconciled 
to the reduction when her former school wired her to report at once 
for duty with an appreciable increase in salary over the last previous 
amount. ~Needless to state, she was overjoyed with this bit of news. 
She returned to the first school and has had a very successful year 
there, and her plans now call for a year’s graduate study in a large 
Eastern university where she can specialize in oral education. She 
has definitely planned to give her life to the teaching of children who 
are handicapped in speech and hearing. She is quite happy in her 
work, and she feels that at last victory is hers. 





SELF-RESPECT AND ALGEBRA 


RODNEY CLINE 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 


The first-year algebra class in the demonstration school of the 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute constituted, in 1930, a very difficult 
situation. Without exception each of the pupils had a background of 
chronic failure in school work. Most of them were enrolled in this 
algebra class for the second time. To a large extent they had failed 
so frequently in their school work that they had come to expect defeat 
instead of success in their classes. As frequently happens in the case 
of pupils who are unsatisfactory in their work, they had been criti- 
cized and browbeaten by exasperated teachers. Consequently they 
felt that their teachers as a matter of course did not believe in their 
ability. Naturally their own self-confidence was pitifully weak. 

Standardized tests indicated that these pupils were not significantly 
below the average level of intelligence of more successful students in 
the school. Their ability was rather low, it is true, but not markedly 
so. An analysis of the situation indicated that factors other than 
intelligence were chiefly responsible for the distressingly unsatisfac- 
tory condition of these boys and girls as students. 
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Of these other factors, two seemed to be paramount. First was 
that concerning the lack of confidence which the pupils had in their 
own ability. This was in part resultant from their feeling that the 
teachers also lacked confidence in them. The second factor, closely 
related tq the first, was the consistent lack of satisfaction which these 
pupils had been able to derive from their school experiences. So 
consistently had they failed from day to day and from year to year 
that they seldom indeed had been able to feel the glow of pride which 
arises from the knowledge of accomplishment. 

In beginning work with this class, I determined to try to correct 
these major difficulties. Specifically, I determined to convince the 
pupils of my faith in them. Furthermore, I decided to put the work 
of the algebra course on a basis such that its simplicity would guar- 
antee their being able to accomplish the assigned tasks satisfactorily. 
In this way it seemed possible that self-respect as pupils might begin 
to grow in these boys and girls. 

Fortunately I had never taught any of these pupils before, and it 
was not necessary, therefore, for me to appear to know of their 
miserably poor past records. With all outward signs of enthusiasm 
and confidence, I began the work of the first day with this class. 
The pupils were not particularly affected by my initial show of con- 
fidence, but when it persisted, its effect cannot be doubted. Feeling 
that the primary need of these pupils was to come to the end of a 
class period with the knowledge of having done a good job, I had 
planned the work on a very-elementary level. As a result, it was 
possible to cause practically everyone in class to participate satisfac- 
torily. Also, the next day’s work was so simple and so closely related 
to that of the first day that even these poor students could hardly 
fail to do the assigned work. By means of meticulously careful 
explanations, and plenty of drill, the pupils were able to make 
progress through a series of comparatively happy school experiences. 
The class was small, and this fact enabled me to give more than 
the usual amount of attention to each pupil. It should be emphasized 
that I drove myself to see that each pupil did something each day 
such that he could point to it as work satisfactorily done. It was 
my policy to use praise rather liberally. Yet I consciously avoided 
overpraise of the sort that soon causes the end of its own effective- 
ness. Rather, I tried to adopt the attitude of the fellow worker 
who rejoices with his fellows over each success, but who accepts these 
successes as outcomes to be expected. Whatever the psychology in- 
volved here, it seemed to favor the plan of action. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that small concern was being 
had for conformity to the usual standards of course work in first- 
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year algebra. These pupils could not have done work of that type 
had they been required to try. My feeling was that though our plan 
of action might not result in a vast improvement in the pupil knowl- 
edge of algebra, it might result in the general betterment of the 
boys and girls as high school pupils, by improving their. attitude 
toward school work as a whole. Happily, the procedure seemed to 
accomplish both kinds of benefits. Working slowly, carefully, and 
simply as we did, the pupils did not get to be outstanding in their 
achievement in algebra. Nevertheless, every one of them made sig- 
nificant progress and merited a passing grade for the course. The 
important thing is, however, that the pupils were helped to a better 
outlook on all their school work. It is significant that their teachers 
in other classes began to note that these pupils were becoming better 
students. Not that they were doing outstanding work; such was not 
possible for most of them. Nevertheless, it was increasingly apparent 
that these boys and girls were beginning to fight against the foregone 
conclusion that defeat must be theirs. They were beginning to taste 
of victory in the algebra class, and to them the taste was good. 
Growing in their realization of the confidence reposed in them by 
their algebra teacher, they were more able to see signs of belief in 
their ability on the part of their other teachers. 

It cannot be said that subsequent parts of the school experiences 
of these pupils were invariably successful. Some showed recurrent 
tendencies to slip back toward their old defeatist attitudes. Others 
continued to make progress, but haltingly. One or two became rather 
good students. In the final analysis, however, those things are rela- 
tively of small importance. Looming far larger in significance is 
the fact that these boys and girls were helped to grow in their self- 
respect as people. It is my sincere belief that their experiences of 
that school year, centering around the algebra class, furnished the 
basis for much of whatever is worth while in their lives today. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that the foregoing account illus- 
trates a basic truth in education. That is that pupils who are chronic 
failures in their work need most of all to undergo a rehabilitation of 
their self-confidence and self-respect. This depends largely upon 
opportunities to experience the feeling of satisfaction from tasks 
successfully done. 
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PROGRESSIVE SHAKESPEARE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


OTIS McBRIDE 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


A class of juniors in Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was 
to have as the subject of study, for a period of some three weeks, 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. The class, in order to become familiar with 
the field, opened the period of study with several reports on such 
subjects as Shakespeare’s London; Shakespeare, the Man; London 
Theaters; Shakespearean Costumes. The class planned, at the be- 
ginning, to learn as much about Shakespeare as possible, to study the 
play, and to prepare, during the study, a series of dramatizations, 
to be put on in costume at the end. Costumes were not to be bought 
or rented; the children were to find what they could at home and at 
the neighbors. 

The study of the play was most enthusiastic. It was read to- 
gether; approximately half the period each day was devoted to study. 
During that time groups soon organized themselves. Scenes were 
chosen and individuals started memorizing parts for the dramatiza- 
tions. During this study time and occasionally after school the 
groups would ask permission to go out into the corridor or to the 
north auditorium for rehearsal. The dramatizations were given the 
day after classwork on the play was finished. 

At the close of an hour enjoyed to the full by the whole class, the 
teacher, commenting upon the enthusiastic reception the class had 
given Macbeth, said he regretted there was not time to take up 
Hamlet, so as to meet, in it, some more of the really great characters 
of Shakespeare. This, of course, could not be done, he added, because 
of the full schedule. (He really meant that as the junior year of 
literature is one of the fullest English courses in this particular 
school.) His statement was met with a shout of “Why can’t we do 
it?” Finally a committee from the class went to ask the director 
of English if Hamlet could be included, provided the rest of the 
requirements of the course were met; he gave his consent. The study 
of Hamlet went on famously, and more dramatizations were prepared. 
Near the close of this study the class decided to pick the best drama- 
tizations from Hamlet and the best from Macbeth and really put on a 
show at night to which parents and friends would be invited. 

The groups were picked, the scenes rehearsed some more, costumes 
worked over, and all was ready. Parents and friends came, a whole 
room full, and the show was on—for about two hours. 
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It was a good experience for those high school boys and girls. They 
did it earnestly and wholeheartedly. The costumes, gathered up from 
whatever was available, were not at all humorous in appearance. 
They were Shakespearean. The children had studied costumes of 
the period enough to know what they were hunting and went after 
it. A girl, who was Macbeth in one scene, made her costume of 
heavy paper and then covered it entirely with tin foil to give the effect 
of armor. Another girl wore her mother’s lace curtains to make a 
train and headdress for Lady Macbeth. The gravediggers in Hamlet 
borrowed a skull from the physiology teacher to add realism to their 
scene. Two boys, who put on one of the witch scenes in Macbeth, 
made a small mummy, and they had objects to represent everything 
else mentioned in the incantations. 

The whole class of forty took part in the show; the students chose 
the scenes they wanted to do and the characters they wanted to por- 
tray. Enthusiasm simply grew as the study moved along. Not even 
the teacher expected that the class would develop such a fascination 
for Shakespeare and so great an urge to memorize lines and drama- 
tize the plays. The scenes could be as long or as short as the children 
chose, and students could be in more than one scene, if they wished, 
just so there was time for costume changes. Some of the students 
memorized three hundred or more lines from Shakespeare, and the 
ingenuity they displayed in creating costumes was most gratifying 
to the teacher. They seemed to enjoy doing it all, and they put on a 
good show. 














THE PROBLEM OF VALUE IN CONTEMPORARY 
EDUCATION 


J. A. LYNCH 
Rice Institute 


Most present-day systems of education seem to be capable of classi- 
fication on the basis of whether the accent of value is placed upon the 
learning process or upon the learning product. This distinction might 
be broadened somewhat by calling it the process-product antithesis, 
which would include the further possibilities of using some cognate 
of the learning process or perhaps some variant of the learning 
product as a criterion of educational values. Both the learning 
process and the learning product are open to interpretation and defi- 
nition; therefore, each of these perspectives can include a family 
of related opinions. It is possible in the space allotted to deal with 
only the obvious and well-formulated expressions of these two gen- 
eral poin_s of view. 

The learning-product approach includes two principal types of the- 
ories: (1) The conception of education as adaptation which defines 
and justifies learning products as “adaptations to the environment” ; 
and (2) Gestalt theory and the related philosophical points of view 
which set up mind, conceived as the guiding pattern of maturing in- 
sights, as the criterion of value. 

The antithesis between the learning-product and the learning- 
process approaches to education is accentuated by the reaction to 
Professor John Dewey, who was the first to make the learning process 
as such the criterion., But the learning-process approach was im- 
plicit in the more subjective types of idealism which put the emphasis 
upon development from within as contrasted with the transcendental 
forms of objective idealism and the “facts” of so-called realism. 

Professor Dewey and his disciples can appropriately take psychol- 
ogy as the “queen science” ; because, for them, psychology clarifies the 
ends as well as the means of education. In fact, Dewey seems to 
superimpose psychology upon Auguste Comte’s hierarchy of the sci- 
ences. The social is still a basic category with Dewey, as it was with 
Comte; but Dewey defines the social in psychological terms, thus put- 
ting psychology at the top of the hierarchy. From this psychological 
point of view, the psychology of learning comprehends both the ob- 
jectives and the methods of education. 

On the other hand, the exponents of the learning-product approach 
emphasize content and curriculum; they tend to be contemptuous of 
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the association psychology and its descendants, such as behaviorism, 
reflexology, and the dynamic-subjective psychologies of Freud and 
his disciples, which aim at giving an intimate account of learning 
as a process. Both the Gestalt idealists and the adaptation realists 
regard the process psychology as a borderline science at best which 
must not be allowed to penetrate the realm of ends. 

But the Gestalt psychology is acceptable to the product point of 
view ; because it is chiefly concerned with the nature of insights and 
their objects rather than with physiological and neurological proc- 
esses. Following the Aristotelian tradition, this type of psychology 
does not permit such processes to enter into the picture to obscure the 
outlines and compromise the independent existence of the objects 
which mind can contemplate and know. The product philosophers of 
either type are inclined to regard the process psychologies as a threat 
to human values for reasons which are reminiscent of Aristotle’s re- 
fusal to permit participation by similar processes in the construction 
of the objects of mind. The objection is to the implied relativism 
which deprives product values of the permanence and independence 
which they require. The product orientation requires a certain sta- 
bility and permanence of knowledge whether it is of mind as ideas or 
of objective reality as adaptations. 

The adaptation approach emphasizes biology as the science which 
is descriptive of ends. Professor H. C. Morrison! of Chicago is the 
most articulate representative of this biological approach. Accord- 
ing to this author, biological evolution and the sciences related to 
biology contribute the dependable background for a sound theory of 
education. Biology, instead of psychology, is the science which 
defines educational values. Psychology, from his point of view, makes 
a modest contribution to method in so far as it has to do with “adap- 
tive process”; but it has nothing to do with ends conceived in terms 
of what he calls “adaptive change.’’? 

The analogy between the insight and the adaptation is expressed 
in one way by the common characteristic of “unity” or “wholeness.” 
Morrison gets the unitary characteristic for his adaptation from the 
analogy with the biological mutation. The insight is rationalized by 
both Gestalt psychology and intuitionism in philosophy as unitary. 
Units of learning, of either variety, can be set up as the objectives of 
teaching. This may be taken to imply organized teaching units in 


the sense that unitary products call for a unitary arrangement of 
assimilative materials. 





*Morrison, H. C.: Basic Principles in Education. 


New York, Hough 
Mifflin Co., 1934. iw r oughton 
*Tbid., 107-108. 
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Even the teaching cycle idea, which is so prominent from the point 
of view of adaptation, is not remote from R. H. Wheeler’s* statement 
of the Gestalt position or from W. E. Hocking’s “estimate of intuition- 
ism’’* in philosophy. The notion that learning begins with a general 
insight or intuition is strongly suggestive of some kind of a charac- 
teristic first step in the teaching process. The process of deepening 
the insight, once it is established, or of relating the intuition to 
conceptual knowledge, is roughly analogous to Morrison’s “assimilation 
period.” In so far as a “goal” is a determining factor in the forma- 
tion of a configuration, the dramatization of the goal, as “applica- 
tion,” might be expected to clarify or strengthen the insight. This 
corresponds to Morrison’s “recitation” or Herbart’s “method.” Some 
of those who write from the configuration point of view seem to as- 
sume that there is always a goal present, thus converting this into a 
kind of a functionalism. But there seem to be sufficient grounds 
within the premises for distinguishing between configurations in 
which goals occur and those in which they do not; and it should be 
kept in mind that it is the configuration rather than the “goal” which 
shapes the learning product from this point of view. This suggests 
the limitation of “application” to the obviously “practical” learning 
products. 

Morrison’s distinction between “attitudes of understanding” and 
“attitudes of appreciation” is approximated in that between the “ra- 
tional” and the “aesthetic” insights. The other Morrisonian types, 
the “practical arts,” the “language arts,” and “pure practice,” can be 
justified as well from the configuration as from the adaptation point 
of view. The “pure practice” is obvious from the whole-part relation- 
ship in each case. This relationship also qualifies “language arts” 
teaching from either point of view. Morrison’s conception of “per- 
verted learnings” could be reconstructed from the configuration or 
Gestalt point of view, since any misinterpretation of the goal aspect 
of a configuration would be expected to distort the learning product. 

The conception of the unitary learning product leads especially to 
an emphasis upon the problem of curriculum. What insights should 
be incorporated in formal education? Or, what adaptations? When 
the attempt is made to answer these questions in detail, a similarity 
of results is attained from the two points of view. It develops that 
the adaptations which are to be taken as valid and as relevant to 
education are those which have been tested by the race and found 
good. These adaptations represent the learning products of civilized 





*Wheeler, R. H.: The Science of Psychology. New York, T. Y. Crowell Co., 
¢1929. 


‘Hocking, W. E.: Types of Philosophy. Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 
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society; they define culture. Professor Morrison arrives, finally, at 
a relationship between the learning products of the race and the 
learning products of the individual which is suggestive of objective 
idealism. Similarly, the insight approach implies that the human 
race has been developing and organizing its insights since the be- 
ginning of its history. Since insights “mature” in relation to “or- 
ganized situations,” it is apparent that the most typical learning sit- 
uations, those in which “the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts,” are precisely these products of cultural evolution. Culture 
has organized the environment around certain learning products; 
these organized situations turn out to be the best ones to clarify the 
individual’s insights, whether adjustment is emphasized or not. 

The basic learning products of the race, from either standpoint, de- 
fine the curriculum for formal education. The problem is to decide 
which ones are really basic. The connection between the insights of 
the maturing mind and those of the race is about the same whether 
a metaphysics of transcendent mind envelops the two or not. It 
might be that either God or nature has made use of only a limited 
number of Gestalts or ideas; but if no metaphysical principle of any 
kind is invoked, it still holds that the organized situations provide 
the best conditions for maturing the insights of the immature mind. 

The exponents of either of these learning-product approaches are 
much concerned, in the first place, about what should be learned; and, 
in the second, about how it is to be unified or synthesized. They think 
of unity in terms of some synthesizing learning product, either as 
idea or as adaptation. Here, again, in both cases, the attention is 
called to what the great thinkers of the race have produced in the 
way of “unifying” ideas. On the higher levels, the relevant study 
is philosophy or metaphysics; on the secondary and lower levels, it 
might have a religious rather than a metaphysical implication. Pro- 
fessor Morrison puts the emphasis upon the so-called “structural 
learnings” which are formed early in the child’s experience. 

The learning-process approach, on the other hand, emphasizes 
ends, as the synthesizing forces in human experience, rather than 
ideas. The growing self consists of many developing interests, each 
of which is subtended objectively by a community interest. Dewey’s 
“shared experience,” or more exactly, the shared problem, is the 
stimulus. The latter is obviously the condition which favors learning 
as a process rather than that which calls for a particular learning 
product. The orientation of the growing self is, then, to the growing 
and changing aspects of society. Thus, the learning process of the 
individual is set inside the learning process of the race. 
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As contrasted with this conception of the self, the learning-product 
approach suggests the term personality as a pattern of “ideas,” 
“tendencies,” “attitudes,” or “adaptations.” This pattern of the 
“civilized personality” is a reflection, in every case, of a similar pat- 
tern as participated in by society as a whole. The personality, as a 
learning product complex, is orientated to the learning product com- 
plex of the race. This is almost as apparent in Professor Morrison’s 
adaptation realism as it is in the objective idealism of Hegel or 
Giovanni Gentile. Gentile’s conception of personality as nationality 
grows out of this relationship between the personality and the learn- 
ing products of the race, or nation in this case. 

The antithesis between the learning product and the learning 
process types of synthesis is reflected in some of the recent contro- 
versies over the meaning of higher education. The university, pre- 
sumably, stands nearer to the point at which some kind of a final 
summing up of human experience has to be made. The learning- 
product approach is fairly well represented by President Robert May- 
nard Hutchins in his No Friendly Voice.» Mr. Hutchins assumes 
that the various unrelated products of university education must be 
put together in some kind of a total picture. The synthesis which he 
has in mind is in terms of ideas. Thus, his arguments invariably 
terminate in a demand for a metaphysics of clear and distinct ideas 
to synthesize the otherwise unrelated pursuits of the university. 
Therefore, he seems to think that a corps of metaphysicians should be 
employed to clarify and communicate the synthesizing ideas. This, 
presumably, would enable the university to exert a unified influence 
upon its students as well as upon the world in general. 

The alternative to Mr. Hutchins’ view is to define synthesis in terms 
of function rather than structure or pattern. A practical provision 
for this could be made by simply setting up certain departments or 
divisions in the university having the primary purpose of defining 
issues and problems which might suggest applications for ideas as 
either discovered by scientific research or clarified by the dialectical 
divisions. Mr. Hutchins takes the position that science discovers 
“facts” which are to be synthesized in terms of Jdeas written with a 
capital letter. The alternative view assigns to science the function of 
discovering ideas instead of just “facts”; but the ideas which science 
discovers are, for the most part, “little ideas.” These “little ideas,” 
which science discovers, would be expected to find their common meet- 
ing ground in something like Comte’s sociology, the science of defin- 
ing social issues and problems. 

The antithesis, finally, is between the structural and the functional 


‘Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
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conceptions of unity. If the unity is to be entirely structural, then a 
Neo-Scholasticism is in order. Some one individual or some group 
of individuals will have to draw up a metaphysical blueprint of 
scholastic achievement, and the program for transmitting the results 
of education to the maturing generations will have to be conceived 
according to that blueprint. 

If the synthesizing aspect of education were conceived as functional 
rather than structural, the research and dialectical divisions of the 
university could be left to the interests and intuitions of those who 
work in them without presenting a chaotic aspect. It would only be 
necegsary to consider the clarification of issues as much a part of 
education as the clarification of ideas. It would be necessary to rec- 
ognize three main divisions of a university which could be approxi- 
mately described as research, dialectical, and the sociological or po- 
litical. The first two would be concerned with the discovery and 
clarification of ideas. The third would aim primarily at the clari- 
fication of issues through discussion. 

These two points of view can obviously be distinguished on the 
basis of the attitude taken toward the present and its problems. 
The product approach tends to hold education more or less aloof from 
these problems on the assumption that the undisturbed contemplation 
of the tried and the clarified ideas will give a university student 
sufficient vision to deal intelligently with current issues when he 
graduates. 

The other approach is based upon the assumption that positive 
knowledge will function when its functional foci are clarified, and 
that the only absolutely necessary synthesis is provided by the process 
of living together in society, But to say that this is the only synthesis 
necessary to the practical orientation of education does not neces- 
sarily imply that it is the only synthesis possible or desirable. There 
is still the aesthetic satisfaction to be derived from systematization 
which would probably remain an impelling stimulus to intellectual 
pursuits in most fields of higher learning. Even world schemes, as the 
products of synthetic minds, would not be ruled out of existence by the 
assumption that the only requirement which society can justifiably 
impress upon education is the common technique through which one 
structural system can be translated into another. This technique is 
described by Dewey as the category of the social. 





RESULTS OF A PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM INTERESTING TO ADMINISTRATORS 


CLARA L. PITTS 


Administrators are often heard either questioning or openly con- 
demning the so-called progressive education programs. Many of these 
people have not been closely connected with such a program. They 
base their opinions upon reports which they have heard of super- 
visors and teachers who have introduced the activity program, but 
who have failed to guide children so wisely that desirable growth has 
been achieved. These critics seem to forget that there have been 
drastic failures among teachers and supervisors using the most for- 
mal and traditional methods. 

Because of this seeming antagonism of many administrators, who | 
have never seen a progressive education program in operation, the 
writer is reporting the results of such a program in one school system. 
From the standpoint of supervision there are many other phases 
of change which are more significant. The records given here are 
those which should be vitally interesting to those in administrative 
positions. 

The city in which these records were made is one of the oldest and 
most historic in the United States. Many of the leaders of our na- 
tional life lived in or near this town. Their homes, churches, lodge 
halls, and other gathering places have become national shrines. 

Naturally, the people who have grown up in such an atmosphere 
are very conservative. They are justly proud of their heritage. They 
do not make changes without considering them carefully. Certainly 
no change is made if it seems to be entirely out of harmony with the 
best of the past eras. 

The people of this city have not always been proud of their public 
schools. At two times dissatisfaction became so high that the board 
of education had surveys made of the schools. One was made in 
1924-25. The other was made in 1930-31. 

The report, made by the United States Bureau of Education in 
1924-25, was not a flattering one. It caused a few changes to be 
made in the school system. A new superintendent was employed, and 
three new school buildings were erected. Two of these were for ele- 
mentary children. Almost no changes were made in the personnel of 
the teaching force. 

The 1930-31 survey was made by three leading educators of the 
state. This report may have been somewhat more flattering than the 
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first one, though there were many criticisms. This report caused 
these changes to be made: The first year an elementary supervisor 
was employed for the elementary grades. The second year a principal 
was added to the elementary group. The third year a new superin- 
tendent was elected. The fifth year a new high school building was 
opened. This left two old buildings for elementary children. How- 
ever, not one extra teacher was employed for the elementary grades. 
Classes were moved into these buildings from frame dwellings, stores, 
a bank building, and a basement room. 

The teaching personnel remained about the same. Only two or 
three teachers resigned each year. This may be explained by the fact 
that throughout the depression the city met each pay roll on time. 
The salary scale was lowered, but this applied mostly to teachers be- 
ginning the service. The city continued to pay the teachers for ten 
months’ service. 

A full-time nurse was employed through the entire period. At no 
time has the city ever had an attendance officer of any kind. 

In order to show the conditions which existed at the time of the 
first two surveys, several quotations are taken from each report. 

“The elementary school program should be vitalized.” 

“Too much formal work is now done. This tends to make the work 
mechanical and spiritless.” 

“Too many idle hours are spent by children in their seats.” 

“The teaching of geography and history, as in many other school 
systems of the country, is too formal. The teachers need assistance 
in working out various projects.” 

“The organization and the curriculum in the elementary schools 
are formal, limited, and traditional. Little provision is made to meet 
the special aptitudes and interests of the boys and the girls whom 
they enroll.” (1930-31.) 

“The children are much over age for their respective grades. Too 
many children repeat the work each year.” 

“The children made the norms of the standard tests, but fell below 
the scores which children of the same age should make.” 

During the spring of 1936 a survey was made at two different 
times by three members of two different teachers colleges. Only three 
quotations are given to show the difference in the work of the teachers 
at this time and that seen by those persons who made the two pre- 
vious surveys. 

“Girls whom we considered mediocre in the college are doing work 
which is as progressive as any which is being done in our training 
school.” 
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“T have always said that it could not be done, and yet I see the 
old and older teachers doing just as progressive work as the young- 
est ones.” 

“So many times since my return, I have referred to something I 
saw while there that was new and good. It just happens that I am 
teaching social studies at this time, and my observations were so 
helpful.” 

These quotations seem to indicate that the activity program was 
generally adopted and carried out in a fairly successful manner. 

The data given below were all taken from records on file in the 
office of the superintendent of education. All of the information can 
be found in the annual reports except that in Table VI. These tables 
show the changes which may prove interesting to administrators. 

























I 
THE PER CENT OF OVERAGE CHILDREN IN THE GRADES 








First Survey Second Survey Annual Report 
Grade 1924-25 1930-31 1935-36 


ARSE ea ALOR Oy pe eer Senn ne 19.5 28 9 
I a sr Le a 36.9 16 5 
I el a Sie See 37.3 20 8 
SERRE ails oP RES ae Seas 48.2 20 11 
PTAC RR, SO eee eee: 58.1 18 10.3 
Ei SE eee ae Pee eee eee 65.2 26 13 
SS RN PE i Ae eee one. 35.3 17 20.3 





SESS ee 41 21 14 





There is still too much overageness. However, the reduction in 
five years is quite good since overageness was never mentioned and 
the standards of achievement were not lowered. The large number 
of overage children in the seventh grade in 1935-36 may be some of 
those brought from the lower grades of 1930-31. 








II 
THE PER CENT OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN EACH GRADE AS SHOWN BY THE 
ANNUAL REPORTS 











Grade 1924-25 1930-31 1935-36 



















In 1930-31 almost one-fourth of all of the children in the elemen- 
tary schools were in the first grades while less than one-twelfth were 
in the seventh grades. There was a time when this was felt to be a 
very natural condition and no one worried about it. 
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The larger per cent of children being in the upper grades in 1935- 
36 may be due to the holding power of the activity program, thus 
keeping in school those children who were crowded in the lower 
grades in 1930-31. 

III 


THE PER CENT OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF THE CITY, 
AS SHOWN BY THE ANNUAL REPORTS 


1924-25 1930-31 1935-36 
No figures 13 10 











This city has an unusually large number of private schools. The 
first free school was built and endowed for the “children of indigent 
soldiers of the Revolution.” This stigma is still present in the minds 
of many people. They simply cannot permit their children to attend 
public schools. ; 

Another factor which influences attendance at private schools is 
that one of these schools has sold bonds to leading citizens. This 
insures their cooperation and support in every way. 


IV 
THE PER CENT OF ATTENDANCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 








1924-25 193031 1935-36 

86 96 

93.1 95.8 

The figures in “A” are found by dividing the number attending by 

the number enrolled. The figures in “B” are found by dividing the 
total number of days all children belonged into total number of days 
all children attended. Either method of getting the per cent of at- 
tendance shows an increase. The figures in “B’” include high school 
children. This causes a per cent of error one way or the other. 





V 
PER CENT OF TOTAL SCHOOL POPULATION ENROLLED IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
OF THE CITY 








1924-25 1930-31 1935-36 
43 65 72 





The three new buildings erected between 1924 and 1930 may have 
had something to do with the increase in enrollment during that 
period, since it enabled many children to attend a school without hav- 
ing to walk such long distances. 

Two buildings were made available to the children in 1935. How- 
ever, the elementary staff remained exactly the same as it was dur- 
ing 1934-35. 
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VI 
RECORDS OF STANDARD ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES—SEVENTH GRADES 








Reading Lang. Hist. 
Pa.Mean Vocab. Spelling Usage Lit. Civ. 
87 84 85 81 94 
81 86 95 81 89 


Arithmetic Total Grade No. of 

Reas. Fund. Av. Norm Chn. 

31-32 --.83 87 84 86 85 176 
35-36 -.-91 89 90 87 85 346 





These scores seem to indicate that the knowledge and skills be- 
longing in the field of the formal school arts were not neglected. For 
so large a number to have ranked as high as the more mature and 
selected group of 1930-31 would seem to indicate that better learning 
was taking place during the latter period. 

No higher scores were desired in some of the subjects, since in 
these subjects the information tested was of a type which is not 
taught in the elementary school now. For example, children are no 
longer required to memorize the names of the bones of the body. In- 
stead, the formation of health habits is stressed. 

Since the introduction of progressive education methods was the 
only major change made in the school system during the years 1931- 
36, it seems reasonable to conclude that these methods were a major 
factor in bringing about the changes described above. 

Even if these methods played only a minor role in securing the 
better records, improvements are so great that a study of them should 
be of value in causing administrators— 

(1) To make an effort to become familiar with the best practice 
in so-called progressive education in order that they may be able to 
recognize strengths and weaknesses in any work observed. 

(2) To check the “progressive” schools or rooms within their 
system in order to be sure that the children are given the opportunity 
to grow and that this growth is being guided in the right manner. 

(3) To make further studies of the value of progressive methods. 





ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN GERMANY BEFORE AND 
AFTER 1933 
Under the Republic of Weimar and Under Hitler 


FRITZ VEIT 
Library School, University of Chicago 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

Before pointing out how academic freedom has been conceived and 
how it has been realized in Germany before and after 1933, i. e., 
under the Republic of Weimar and under the government of Hitler, 
we must explain briefly the basic differences between the German 
and American school systems. A familiarity with these differences 
is fundamental for an understanding of the later presentation. 

The United States gives to its citizens a nearly complete freedom 
in establishing schools of any type. The requirements for establish- 
ing private institutions of learning differ widely in the various sec- 
tions of the United States, but none of the forty-eight states makes 
education an exclusive state concern. As a result we find in America 
a great number of institutions of learning—especially of higher learn- 
ing—owing both their birth and subsistence to a private founding 
agency. The teaching staffs of these numerous private institutions 
are consequently composed of employees who base their services on 
a contract with the private institution with which they are connected. 
They do not become state employees. 

In Germany, on the contrary, tradition and law consider education 
as a state concern. All universities and other schools of higher learn- 
ing of the same rank are public institutions. In a few single cases 
they are not exclusively maintained by the state but by large cities; 
they are never private. The professor of a German university was 
before 1933 and is now a state official. His relation to his institution 
and the conduct of his office are not shaped by conditions dictated by a 


single institution, but by the laws applying to all officials within 
the state. 


II. ACADEMIC FREEDOM UNDER THE TWO REGIMES 
A. Introduction.—The status of the citizen, be he private or official, 
is determined by the form of government under which he is living. 
The democracy, the constitutional monarchy, the absolute monarchy, 
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the dictatorship, etc., all differ in many ways; they differ above all 
in the amount of liberties they grant to their subjects. If we want 
to examine in which way one such liberty, academic freedom, has 
been treated under two different governments we must consider the 
basic differences between them. In both cases we will therefore in- 
troduce the discussion by giving very briefly some essential features 
of the respective governments. 

B. Academic Freedom Under the Republic of Weimar.—The Repub- 
lic of Weimar was a democratic republic. As such it was distin- 
guished by giving its citizens as many rights and liberties as possible. 
The individual had a sphere into which the state could not reach. It 
was a complex of rights (Grundrechte') which constituted this sphere 
free from state influence. The state’s employee enjoyed them too, 
however, with important restrictions. The state’s employee thus 
might like every other citizen give his opinion orally, written, printed 
or in any other way,” unless general laws," such as laws for officials* 
were not opposed to these rights. These laws for officials showed as 
one characteristic that an official had to obey the orders of his supe- 


‘rior. If, for instance, a minister of foreign affairs required the 


consul to act in a certain way, the consul had to do so. An exceptional 
place within the rank of officials was occupied by the judges.’ They 


were not subject to orders of their superiors; they were only subject 
to the laws. 


Similar in this respect was the position of the academic teachers. 
Article 142 RV says: “Art, science, and its teachings are free.’’® 





‘The second part of the Constitution of Weimar contains this declaration of 
the rights of individuals. It is to be traced back to the Constitutions of the United 
States, the most important of which is the charter of Virginia, 1776. 

*Art. 118, R. V. I mention here merely this “Recht der freien Meinungsdus- 
serung”; the other Grundrechte enumerated in the Constitution were not related 
to academic freedom. 

*This means laws not directed against a certain definite opinion. The anti- 
evolution statute of the State of Tennessee would have been incompatible with 
the Gonstitution of Weimar. Cf. Anschiitz, p. 554, note 2, and pp. 555 ff. 

‘Other general laws restricting the freedom are penal laws and police laws. 

SArt. 102, R. V. 

“Die Lehre ist frei” is not synonymous with “l’enseignement est libre” (Art. 
17 of the Constitution of Belgium). “L’enseignement est libre” is a principle 
that provides for freedom in establishing institutions of learning. “Die Lehre ist 
frei” does not intend to grant to every one this possibility to found an institution 
and to teach whenever he wishes. It concerns the subject-matter only. “Die 
Lehre ist frei” says that those who are allowed to teach at state institutions of 


higher learning possess a freedom which other employees do not enjoy. Cf. 
Anschiitz, p. 662. 
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(Die Kunst Wissenschaft und ihre Lehre is sind frei.) These words 
offered to the academic teacher a freedom which other officials did 
not enjoy. We call this freedom which only the academic teachers’ 
possess academic freedom. A comparison between academic teacher 
and judge was very fruitful.s A judge was subject to the law and 
only to it. An academic teacher was subject to the truth and only 
to it. However, the state was more powerful against the judgment 
of the jurist than against the teachings of the academician. It could 
change the laws and thus influence future court decisions, but it could 
not move the eternal truth, objective of the scientific worker, who is 
permitted to seek for truth. 

We will explain in details what were the implications of academic 
freedom.° 

It was impossible to order, supervise or penalize as to correctness, 
accuracy, scientific fitness, and procedure of teaching. A ministerial 
order, for instance, which would prescribe that instead of in a lecture 
method a subject had to be treated in the form of a conversation be- 
tween teacher and student or vice versa would find an obstacle in 
Article 142. R. V. A professor could neither be told what was 
essential nor what was unessential. Within the field he had a man- 
date to teach; he was entirely free. If, let us say, a subject-matter 
was composed of—as the superior authority assumed—four equally 
important sections and the professor believed only one section de- 
served treatment by him and the remaining three might easily be 
looked up by students in given references, the professor was com- 
pletely free to proceed in his own manner. 

Did academic freedom, the freedom to profess the truth, take 
precedence over mere educational tasks? Without doubt a professor 
had to teach what a student would need later..° A professor of the- 


"At universities and other schools which serve a general education, such as 
“Technische Hochschulen,” “Handelshochschulen.” Institutions which did not 
have another purpose but preparing for state service such as pedagogical acad- 
emies, preparing merely teachers for elementary schools, were not included. 
Cf. Schmidt, p. 126. 

*Schmidt, p. 137. 

*Kitzinger, pp. 485 ff. 

“The mandate of teaching (Lehrauftrag) obliged a professor (ordentlicher 
Professor) to help the faculty as a whole to complete the courses. He was re- 
quired to teach a certain number of lessons. Cf. Schmidt, p. 130. 
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ology, for instance, had to impart the creed of the religion which he 
represented; a professor of history or of state’s law had to treat all 
forms of states, also those which he did not agree with. 


How must the teachers present their subjects? Did the teacher 
of religion have to present the facts in such a way that he induced 
his students to become ardent priests; was it necessary that the pro- 
fessor of history or jurisprudence tried to awake such a sympathy 
for form of state by which he is governed that his students became 
true and faithful servants of the state? Should the freedom to pro- 
fess only what the teacher considers the truth prevail in such a con- 
flict between academic freedom and educational duties, or should the 
latter determine? . The attitude of the government not only before 
the war but also during the reign of the Constitution of Weimar had 
not been uniform. The trend, however, was to permit the pro- 
fessor to be critical and to evaluate, for instance, present state’s in- 
stitutions in a negative way, if his conviction made this imperative." 
It was the overwhelming opinion of the legal writers that supervision 
of the courses could not be introduced on the pretext of the teachings 
being dangerous for students. 

Academic freedom did not dissolve, but only weakened the influence 
of the superior state’s power. Everything that was not concerned 
with content and method, in other words all exterior forms, were 
reserved to state regulation. It was the state’s concern to give orders 
as to the classrooms to be used, as to periods of teaching, vacations 
(dies academici), tuition fees, admission requirements. But it would 
have gone too far if the superior authority would have prohibited a 
professor of medicine to make experiments with living animals; this 
had been related to his way of teaching. 

Academic freedom did not merely cover academic courses, but also 
academic speech, if it occurred in the pursuit of official duties. Or- 
dinary speech was not embraced by academic freedom. 

Research activity was so intimately tied up with teaching that re- 
search had always participated in academic freedom. 


“A noted exception was the proceedings against Prof. Frhr. Marchall v. 
Bieberstein at the University of Freiburg who was reproached for having too 
negative an attitude toward the republic. Compare his book written as a de- 
fense: Vom Kampf Des Rechtes gegen die Gesetze. Mannheim, 1928. Then the 
disapproval of the monarchistic activities of Prof. Helfritz at the University of 
Breslau. Cf. Schmidt, p. 130, note 2. 
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The faculties were also entirely free in their administration of 
scientific affairs outside of teaching.'* In rendering opinions, in con- 
ferring the doctor’s degree, they had merely to obey their scientific 
conviction, they were not subject to orders from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Limits of scientific occupation. The freedom of the academic 
teacher found its limit in his obligation to respectable conduct.'* 
Conduct was not respectable if, for instance, a professor of law who 
at the same time was legal adviser of the government defended vol- 
untarily before the parliament the acts of the government and spoke 
against them in his courses or wrote against them.'* 


Closely connected with the freedom of teaching was the freedom 
of the student to study.'® The state could not make the freedom of 
teaching illusory in prohibiting students from attending classes of a 
teacher who did not represent the state’s point of view. It was a 
necessary corollary to the freedom of teaching to acknowledge free- 
dom of studying, freedom of selecting the courses. Students should 
only learn what they wanted. They had a right to shirk lessons 
(“Kolleg zu schwanzen’”). The limits of this freedom laid there 
where understanding of certain courses required knowledge of other 
subjects. A student might be forced to prove that he mastered these 
prerequisites by having successfully attended exercises. 


Other scientific institutions benefited also from this principle of 
academic freedom.'* The head of a museum, for instance, decided 
alone how to select, to arrange, and to explain the collections. The 
director of a library did not have to follow orders of a minister of 
education who would prescribe what to buy and what not to buy, 
what to lend, and what volumes to incorporate. 


“Schmidt, pp. 146 ff. 

*Kitzinger, p. 501. 

“As already mentioned in note 4, general laws like penal laws and police laws 
were a further limit. A professor could not ask his students to murder a politician 
whom he considered to be pernicious, or he could not instigate his students to 
steal, to wreck a train, and so on. 

Schmidt, pp. 139 ff. 

“Schmidt, p. 148. 
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C. Academic Freedom Under the Government of Hitler.—Whilst the 
democratic republic tried to conserve the liberties for which Fichte, 
Humboldt, and Stein fought, the Third Empire’? reversed this 
ideology entirely.'.* Everything that is done has to be focused on 
one point, the well-being of the state. Everything that exists justifies 
its right for existing merely in serving obviously the community. 
Science (Wissenschaft) does not have an exceptional status. Like 
any other activity “Wissenschaft und ihre Lehre” (science and its 
teachings) may exist because and in so far as they are of use to the 
state. Science that would try to grow independently from the or- 
ganism of state and irrespective of its needs does not have a place in 
the “Dritten Reich.” The university is not an institution of de- 
tached, unconditioned (voraussetzungslos) studies any more; it is an 
institution, basing its work on the philosophical outlook (Weltan- 
schauung) ruling the state. The university becomes political.!° It 
is impossible for an academic teacher to profess ideas he considers as 
truth if these ideas are in contradiction with the National Socialist 
“Weltanschauung.” A discrepancy between official opinion and that 


enunciated by a professor is not permissible any more. The pro- 
fessor is naturally thought to be himself convinced of the truth of 
the National Socialistic ideology; but if he considers it wrong, he 
cannot say so. The state’s employee shall become “priest” of the 
‘state and its “Weltanschauung.”*” He has to arouse in his students 
a love for the new state. He has to prepare the young generation in 
such a way that they help realize the National Socialistic state.? 


The government uses various means for attaining this aim.** Re- 
quirements for becoming employees are set up in the following ways. 
Applicants will be taken into consideration for employment only if 
they guarantee always to defend the National Socialist state. The 
employing authority decides subjectively if this requirement is given. 


"Third Empire (Drittes Reich) is another name for Germany under Hitler’s 
government. Moeller van den Bruck made this name popular by using it as a 
title of a widely read book. 

*The Gesetz zur Behebung der Not von Volk und Reich, of March 24, 1933, 
paved the way for the National Socialistic legislation. 

*Schaffstein, p. 512. 

"Gerber, p. 87. 

“Weinstock, p. 365. 

*Seel comments briefly on some of them. 
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For a teacher at an institution of higher learning scholarly attitude 
is not the only point to be considered. Each decision of the university 
authorities giving the “venia legendi”** has to be confirmed by the 
Minister of Education. The minister will especially inquire whether 
political reliability is given. As a rule, the applicant has to prove 
his reliability, his connection with the German population, his in- 
filtration with National Socialistic ideas by having previously served 
several months in a “Wehrsport-or Arbeitslager.”** (Military or 
labor camp.) 


The government believes the so-called non-Aryans unable to absorb 
this National Socialist spirit. It nullifies the employment of Jews 
and of those who have married Jews after promulgation of the law. 


Officials employed before Hitler’s ascent to power will be dismissed 
under the following circumstances : 


If they entered service after November 9, 1918, without having the 
necessary education for their career, or if they are in another way 
unfit.2° It has been interpreted in the direction that without further 
examination all officials are unfit that belong to the Communist party.?7 
Without having belonged to the Communist party officials may prove 
a negative attitude towards the new state. They are likely to do so 
if they formerly were members of other political groups opposed to 
National Socialism. The state’s authority may ask for a record of 
the past political activities of its employees and discharge them if 
they seem to be lukewarm towards the new state.** An official may 
also be transferred from one office into another when the management 
of the service requires it.*® As the employing agency decides upon 
requirement of service, such a transfer may always take place and 
may be used for political reasons. 





*Permission to teach. t. 

“Zschucke, p. 64. The decree described by Zschucke covers only the area of 
Prussia; it is to be assumed that similar regulations have been promulgated in 
other parts of Germany. | 

*Wittland, p. 722. 

“GWB, par. 2. 

“Erste VO z GWB, Article 1. 

*GWB, par. 4; Erste DVO, Art. 3. 

*=GWB, par. 5. 
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Officials of non-Aryan*® descent are to be removed from their 
offices. Those, however, who fought for Germany or her allies in 
the World War or whose fathers or sons have been killed in the World 
War could at first keep their positions.** The Reichsbiirgergesetz 
later degraded all Jews from full-fledged citizens (Reichsbiirger) to 
mere members of the state (Staatsangehérger). Only the former 
are endowed with political rights.** Holding an office is also a po- 
litical right. And as a consequence all Jews were excluded from their 
offices.** 


In order to guarantee this uniformity of thinking, all teachers, in- 
cluding assistants, are forced to enter the “Dozentenschaft’’*+ with 
the exception of the full professors (ordentl. Professor) who may, , 
but are not compelled, to join. Then the “Fiihrerprinzip” (principle 
of leadership) has also had access into the universities. The power 
of the rector has been strengthened; he exercises the prerogatives 
formerly belonging to the academic senate.*® 

Research, that as we mentioned is closely connected with academic 
activity, finds the same limits as teaching. Research cannot trans- 
gress into a field that would be harmful to the National Socialistic 
conception of the state. Finding of truth is permitted in so far as it 
is not in contradiction with the National Socialistic ideas. 

The freedom of the students has in the same way been curtailed.** 
Besides scholastic achievements a student has to have a positive 
stand to the new state. He must be of Aryan descent. He must give 
evidence of his affliliation with the rest of the people by having pre- 
viously been enlisted in a labor or military camp. He is forced to 
become a member of the “National Sozialistische Deutsche Studenten- 
bund.” And further he is expected to take certain courses which in 
the opinion of the governing body make him a good citizen. 





“As non-Aryans are to be considered those who descend from non-Aryans, 
especially Jewish ancestors, we use therefore Jewish and non-Aryan synony- 
mously. For details see: Erste DVO z GWB, Art. 2. 

“GWB, par. 3. 

“RBiG, par. 2. 

“Erste VO z RBiG, par. 4; Zweite VO z RBiiG, par. 1. 

“Guild of professors. 
*Zschucke, p. 64. Cf. note 24. 
*“Hedemann, pp. 734 ff. 
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Also heads of museums and librarians have to be in harmony with 
the National Socialistic spirit in making their selections. Antiquities 
and books, like everything else, have to serve the one aim, the aim 
of permeating people with the ideas of the Third Empire. 

D. Summary and Conclusions.—Article 142 RV and the interpre- 
tation given to this article by German authorities and legal writers 
showed the existence under the Republic of Weimar of a highly de- 
veloped academic freedom.** It was the unanimous opinion that the 
teacher and the research worker were entitled to investigate the 
field of science and to express their findings orally or in written form. 
The objective was the truth and only the truth. They did not have 
to follow orders or instructions of superiors. Merely an attitude 
unethical to their profession could be held against them. 

Hitler’s conception of the state knows only one will, a leading will, 
a single will creating the “Weltanschauung,” upon which the find- 
ings of all have to be based. Research and the teaching of its results 
have to move within this “Weltanschauung.” Science is not independ- 
ent (voraussetzungslos) any more, but conditioned and restricted by 
the National Socialistic world of ideas. The search for truth is only 
permitted in so far as it is within the National Socialistic conception 
of ideas. The state watches closely that no professor or research 
worker transgresses this border. As professors are not in a position 
to search for absolute (unconditioned) truth and to do this without 
being supervised, we come to the conclusion that academic freedom 
does not exist any longer under Hitler. 


“Compare for a good definition Enc. of Soc. Sc., v. 1, p. 384. “Academic 
Freedom.” 




















EDITORIAL 


WHY WRITE? 

One of the greatest wastes in the American schools is the teaching 
of written composition. 

In most public schools of our nation writing begins in the first 
grade and is carried on with increased emphasis through eight years 
of the elementary school, with four years of high school added for 
good measure. Young people who go to college add at least one year 
more to their previous training in the use of the written word. 

What is the use of all this effort? The average adult, after his 
escape from school teachers, has only one need for writing and that 
is an occasional letter. Candor and careful observation compel us to 
add that even this he cannot write well. 

Isn’t it about time we ask ourselves why we are expending the 
time and emphasis on this artificial exercise? In the life of each of 
us the need for speaking is a thousandfold more important than any 
knowledge of writing. Yet one of the first things teachers do when a 
child enters school is to force him to stop talking and to begin with 
infinite labor to participate in the stupid exercise of placing on paper 
thoughts which he feels no urge to record. 

Might it not be wise to make a careful study of the speaking needs 
of boys and girls and help them to improve their ability to express 
in this natural way what they think and feel? How much more crea- 
tive is the composing of clear-cut ideas orally than to put them on 
paper to be marked by overburdened teachers who all too often them- 
selves are people who cannot give simple directions or ask for an 
article in a store so that their meaning is really clear. 

We shall always need to learn to write, but what the average adult 
needs to know about the mechanics of writing and the expressing of 
ideas can be taught in a very small fraction of the time now put on 
it if we wait until he is mature enough to profit by it. 

Perhaps our emphasis on written composition will go the way of 
the formal training in logic, morals, Latin and Greek, mathematics 
and grammar required of little children one hundred years ago. Per- 
haps it is even not too much to hope that teachers of America may 
some day see that a decent pride and skill in the oral use of our mother 
tongue is a possession of infinite value. 

MABEL F. ALTSTETTER. 
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*****BRAND, MILLEN. The outward room. Simon & Schuster, 1937. 
3809p. $1.25. 


The poignant story of the rehabilitation of a darkened mind by the alchemy of work, 
love, and sacrifice. From the mental hospital where she was confined, Harriet Demuth 
fled into life. Her stand against horror and her anguished groping toward the light make 
a moving story which deserves its present popularity. 


*****N. E, A. EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION. Unique function of 
education in American democracy. Washington, D. C., c1937. 128p. $0.50. 


The significance of this great undertaking cannot be overestimated. In it are contained 
a compact survey of American educational history, an acute analysis of the nature of 
education, and a courageous call to arms against forces threatening academic freedom. 
That the statement did not fall short of interpreting the views of educational minorities, 
for example, philosophically—the Essentialists, regionally—the South, and contentually— 
the subject matter groups, in spite of the fact that these minorities were probably not 
adequately represented, is a tribute to the commission. 


*****NEUBERGER, R. L., and KAHN, S. B. Integrity: the life of George 
W. Norris. Vanguard Press, 1937. 400p. $3.00. 

The history of American liberalism since 1900. No man more than Senator Norris has 
contributed to progressive thought and action. And just as T.V.A. is a tribute to the 


man of action, this biography is a tribute to the thought of “one of the major prophets 
of America.” 











Reference Books piled by the American Historical Association 
. a . at the suggestion of the American Library As- 
Directory of trade directories. Chi- _ sociation. 


cago, Burns Directory & Service Or- 


ganizations, c1936. 80p. $3.00. Farquuar, S. E., ed. The world 


book encyclopedia annual for 19386. 
DuTcHeErR, G. M., and others, eds. A Chicago, The Quarrie Corporation, 
guide to historical literature. New ct937. 164p. $1.00. 

York, The Macmillan:Company, 1936. 
1222p. $3.75. 


LoGASA, HANNAH. Biography in col- 

San aialk Teeth tn Ge Senteibk tarts Oita lections, suitable for junior and senior 
writer or teacher. A selected, classified, critical high schools ; rev. and enl. The H. W. 
bibliography of the whole field of history com- Wilson Company, c1937. 132p. $1.25. 
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WEEKLEY, ERNEST. Surnames. E. 
P. Dutton and Company, Inc., ¢1937. 
3860p. (Third edition.) $2.10. 


Professional Literature 


AKRIDGE, G. H. Pupil progress pol- 
icies and practices. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 76p. (Contributions 
to education, no. 691.) $1.60. 


Art education today; an annual de- 
voted to the problems of art education. 
Sponsored by members of the fine arts 
staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937. 100p. $1.15. 


BAKST, AARON. Approximate com- 
putation. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 287p. (The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics; 
The Twelfth Yearbook.) $1.75. 


BAYLiss, W. B. An evaluation of a 
plan for character education; involv- 
ing the use of a pledge, an award, and 
a sponsor. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1936. 141p. (Teachers 


College, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 695.) $1.60. 


*BUNCHE, R. J. A world view of 
race. Washington, D. C., The Asso- 
ciates in Negro Education, 1936. 98p. 
(Bronze booklet number 4.) $0.35. 


*Burr, S. E. A school in transition. 
Boston, The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1937. 210p. $2.80. 


CAMPBELL, W. G. A comparative in- 
vestigation of students under an honor 
system and a proctor system in the 
same university. The University of 
Southern California Press, c1935. 95p. 
(Southern California Education mono- 
graphs, number 6.) $1.50. 


**CENTER, STELLA S., and PERSONS, 
GuLapys L. Teaching high-school stu- 
dents to read. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, c1397. 187p. $2.25. 


CHIPKIN, I. S. Twenty-five years of 
Jewish education in the United States. 
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Jewish Education Association of New 
York City, 19387. 116p. $0.50; pap., 
$0.30. 


CORNELL, F. G. A measure of tax- 
paying ability of local administrative 
units. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. 114p. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 698.) $1.60. 


Euuiortr, O. L. Stanford University; 
The first twenty-five years. Stanford 
University Press, c1937. 624p. $3.00. 


*** ENGELHARDT, FRED, and OVERN, 
A. V. Secondary education. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, c1937. 623p. 
$2.75. 


A comprehensive and readable treatment of 
the problems of our middle schools except for 
the woefully weak and inadequate discussion 
of the library. 


GocLeE, GLAapys B. A workbook in 
health for high school girls. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1937. 267p. 
$1.00. 


GREENAWALT, LAMBERT. A student’s 
journalism laboratory. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 1937. 216p. $1.80. 


Harvard et la France; recueil 
detudes publie en lV’ honneur de Vuniver- 
site Harvard et offert a cette Uni- 
versite par la comite Francais pour la 
celebration du troisieme centenaire de 
Harvard. Harvard University Press, 
1936. 240p. $2.00. 


Holiday courses 
(Text in English, 
man.) Columbia 
1937. 64p. $0.50. 


in Europe, 1937. 
French, and Ger- 
University Press, 


*JONES, VERNON. Character and cit- 
izenship training in the public school; 
an experimental study of three specific 
methods. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, c1936. 404p. $3.00. 


KIRKENDALL, L. A. Factors related 
to the changes in school adjustment 
of high school pupils. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 90p. $1.60. 
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*KNUDSEN, K. A. A textbook of 
gymnastics. Philadelphia, P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Company, 1937. 364p. 
$3.00. 


LAZAR, MAy. Reading interests, ac- 
tivities, and opportunities of bright, 
average, and dull children. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 
127p. (Contributions to Education, No. 
707.) $1.60. 


Lyon, R. M. The basis for construct- 
ing curricular materials in adult edu- 
cation for Carolina cotton mill workers. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. 129p. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity Contributions to Education, No. 
678.) $1.60. 


MCEACHERN, EDNA. A survey and 
evaluation of the education of school 
music teachers in the United States. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. 183p. (Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 701.) $1.85. 


MANSKE, A. J. The reflection of 
teachers’ attitudes in the attitudes of 
their pupils. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 67p. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 702.) $1.60. 


*MONROE, MARION, and BACKUS, 
BERTIE. Remedial reading. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, c1937. 17lp. $1.40. 


*****N_E.A, EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION. Unique function of edu- 
cation in American democracy. Wash- 
ington, D. C., c1937. 128p. $0.50. 

The significance of this great undertaking 
cannot be overestimated. In it are contained 
a compact survey of American educational his- 
tory, an acute analysis of the nature of edu- 
cation, and a courageous call to arms against 
forces threatening academic freedom. That 
the statement did not fall short of interpreting 
the views of educational minorities, for example, 
philosophically—the “Essentialists,’’ regionally— 
the South, and contentually—the subject mat- 
ter groups, in spite of the fact that these 
minorities were perhaps not adequately repre- 
sented, is a tribute to the commission. 


** NICHOLAS, FLORENCE W., MAWHOOD, 
NELLIE, C., and TRILLING, MABEL B. 
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Art activities in the modern school. 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. 379p. 
$3.25. 


O'NEILL, FLORENCE C. A guide to 
the teaching of health in the elemen- 
tary school. Albany, University of the 
State of New York Press, 1936. 101p. 
(University of the State of New York 
bulletin, April 15, 1936.) $0.20. 


***Orto, H. J., and HAMRIN, S. Z. 
Co-curricular activities. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. 441p. $2.75. 

A “must” volume for all those interested in 
the elementary school. Henceforth, extra- 
curricular activities may be expected to find 
their proper place in the total school program. 


**PATTEN, MARJORIE. The arts work- 
shop of rural America; a study of the 
rural arts program of the Agricultural 
Extension Service. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. 202p. $1.50. 


**PRINGLE, R. W. The junior high 
school. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1937. 408p. $3.00. 


*REID, IRA DE A. Adult education 
among negroes. Associates in Negro 
Folk Education, 1936. 73p. (Bronze 
booklet number 1.) $0.25. 


Report of the committee on military 
training in schools and colleges. Na- 
tional Peace Conference, 1936. 18p. 
$0.10. 


*REYNOLDS, H. A. The game way 


to sports. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1937. 


210p. $2.00. 


*The rise of a university. 2 vols.: 
Vol. I, The later days of old Colum- 
bia college; Vol. Il, The university in 
action. Columbia University Press, 
1937. $3.75 ea. 


*SLAVSON, 
education. 
247p. $2.50. 


S. R. Creative group 
Association Press, 1937. 


SMITH, MARGARET R. Student aid; 
bases of selection of students to whom 
loans, scholarships, and fellowships are 
awarded in a graduate school of edy- 
cation. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
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ers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
152p. (Teachers College, Columbia 


University Contributions to Education, 
No. 704.) $1.60. 


TOWNSEND, MARY E., and STEWART, 
ALICE G. Audio-visual aids for teach- 
ers. The H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. 
131p. (Social Science Service Series: 
II.) Price not indicated. 


WESTFALL, B. L. Educational oppor- 
tunities in Missouri high schools. Co- 
lumbia, Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, c1937. 190p. Price 
not indicated. 


WILKINS, EUGENE G. Public school 
management in Texas. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 105p. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 703.) $1.60. 


*WILLIAMS, E. I. F. Horace Mann. 


The Macmillan Company, 1937. 367p. 
$2.00. 


General Literature 
Biography 


ATKINSON, LEROY. Famous Ameri- 
can athletes of today; fifth series. Bos- 
ton, L. C. Page & Company, c1937. 
410p. $2.50. 


*BABSON, R. W. The sea made men; 
the story of a Gloucester lad. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, c¢1937. 280p. 
$2.50. 


**DARGAN, E. P. Anatole France, 
1844-1896; published in cooperation 
with the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. Oxford University 
Press, 1937. 729p. $5.00. 

Scholarly and exhaustive, this “psychological 
biography” of the greatest modern exponent of 
the Latin genius presents only the first two- 
thirds of its subject’s life, stopping just short 
of the Affaire Dreyfus. Invaluable for reference. 


****DEARDEN, SETON. Burton of 
Arabia; the life story of Sir Richard 
Francis Burton. Robert M. McBride 
& Company, c1937. 334p. $3.00. 


Burton lives here as he preferred to be re- 
membered—not merely as the compiler-trans- 
lator of the immortal Arabian nights, but as 
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the hardy swashbuckling adventurer, expert 
swordsman, master of twenty-odd languages and 
a thousand native disguises, who discovered 
Tanganyika, triumphantly achieved the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca and Medina, made his way single- 
handed to Harar in Abyssinia, wrote forty-odd 
books, and was the foremost Orientalist of his 
time. 


***DREYFUS, ALFRED, and DREYFUS, 
PIERRE. The Dreyfus case. Trans- 
lated and edited by Donald C. McKay. 
New Haven, Yale University Press. 
1937. 303p. $3.75. 

Pierre Dreyfus looks back across a lifetime 
to reconstruct his father’s case, the Affaire 
around which howled the storm which shook 
all France for a decade (1894-1906), and aroused 
passions which are smoldering still. 


*FULOP-MILLER, RENE. Leo XIII and 
our times: might of the church-power 
in the world. Translated by Conrad 
M. R. Bonacina. Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1937. 202p. $2.50. 


****H ORTON, PHILIP. Hart Crane; 
the life of an American poet. W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., c1937. 352p. 
$3.00. 

As hopelessly maladjusted as Poe or Baude- 
laire, Hart Crane (1899-1932) led a life even 
more absurdly tragic. Yet many discerning crit- 
ics—not only in America, but in France and 
England as well—accorded him a place among 
the first poets of his country. Sane, thorough, 
and sympathetic, this biography will prove in- 
valuable to students of modern poetry. 


*STONE, IRVING. Lust for life: the 
story of Van Gogh. Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1937. 489p. $1.00. 


Drama 


** ANDERSON, MAXWELL. Both your 
houses. Samuel French, 1937. 180p. 
pa., $0.75. 


BRENNER, C. D. Le developpement 
du proverbe dramatique en France et 
sa vogue au XVIII siecle. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1937. 
56p. pa., $0.50. 


Bripce, W. H. Actor in the making. 
Boston, Expression Co., c1936. 115p. 
$1.50., 


*BUCHANAN, ANDREW. The art of 
film production. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1936. 110p. $1.75. 
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CLARK, ELEANOR G. Elizabethan 
fustian: a study in the social and po- 
litical backgrounds of the drama, with 
particular reference to Christopher 
Marloweav. 1. The author, 1937. 226p. 
$4.00; pa., $3.00. 


*EATON, W. P., ed. Yale one-act 
plays; vol. II. Samuel French, 1937. 
392p. $2.00. 


EBISCH, WALTHER, and SCHUCKING, 
L. L. Supplement for the years 1930- 
19385 to a Shakespeare bibliography. 
Oxford University Press, 1936. 1494p. 
$1.75. 


*GOGOL, NIKOLAI The Inspector- 
General; a Russian  farce-comedy. 
Translated and adapted for American 
production by John Dolman, Jr., and 
Benjamin Rothberg. Boston, Walter 
H. Baker, c1937. 154p. $0.75. 


An immortal classic. 


*MAYORGA, MARGARET, ed. Twenty 
short plays on a royalty holiday (1937- 
1940). Samuel French, 1937. 435p. 
$3.00. 

“These plays, never before published, are of- 


fered royalty-free to amateurs until January, 
1940.” 


Tournament plays; thirteen one-act 
plays never before published. Samuel 


French, 1937. 232p. $1.50. 


Fiction 

***BRADFORD, ROARK. The _three- 
headed angel. Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1937. 297p. $2.50. 

From pioneer days through the Civil War 
Phinizy County roared with life. Typically 
American it sheltered impartially the blatant, 
ignorant Bascom Younger and the aristocratic 
Richard Whiting with his slaves and rolling 
lands. This is their story, superbly told—the 


gripping romance of the growth of a Tennessee 
community. 


***** BRAND, MILLEN. The outward 
room. Simon and Schuster, 1937. 309p. 
$1.25. 

The poignant story of the rehabilitation of a 
darkened mind by the alchemy of work, love. 
and sacrifice. From the mental hospital where 
she was confined, Harriet Demuth fled into life. 
Her stand against horror and her anguished 
groping toward the light make a moving story 
which deserves its present popularity. 
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BRIER, ROYcE. Boy in blue: a novel 
of the Civil War. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. 322p. $3.50. 


CANNON, LEGRAND, JR. A mighty 
fortress. Farrar & Rinehart, c1937. 
336p. $2.50. 


Carr, J. D. The burning court. 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. 304p. $2.00. 


CORMACK, MARIBELLE. Wind of the 
Vikings: a tale of the Orkney Isles. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
259p. $2.00. 


CUSHMAN, CLARISSA F. This side of 
regret. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1937. 320p $2.00. 


DEFOE, DANIEL. The life and adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. Oxford 
University Press, c1937. 394p. $0.80. 


FARRELL, J. T. Can all this gran- 
deur perish? The Vanguard Press, 
c1937. 308p. $2.50. 


Forest, LEE. Rebels’ rendezvous. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. 
27lp. $2.00. 


**FosTER, MICHAEL. American dream. 
William Morrow & Company, 1937. 
506p. $1.00. 


GREATHEAD, ESTELLE. The Merrill 
clan. Boston, The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, c1937. 422p. $2.50. 


**GULBRANSSEN, TRYGVE. The wind 
from the mountains. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1937. 412p. $2.50. 


HILL, Grace L. Daphne Deane. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
c1937. 317p. $2.00. 


Jordans- 
1937. 


**JOHNSON, JOSEPHINE. 
town. Simon and _ Schuster, 
259p. $2.50. 

Jordanstown is any town where, in the name 
of democracy, the rich live graciously and the 
poor die miserably at their gates. It is the 
setting for a profoundly humanitarian story of 
social injustice that turns prose into poetry to 
wring the heart. 


KENNEDY, J. P. Horse-shoe Robin- 
son. American Book Company, ¢c1937. 
550p. (American fiction series.) $2.40. 
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KEYES, FRANCES P. Honor bright. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1936. 5838p. 
$2.50. 


*LEVIN, MEYER. The 
The Viking Press, 1937. 


old bunch. 
964p. $3.00. 


*** MAXWELL, WILLIAM. 
like swallows. Harper & Brothers, 
1937. 267p. $2.50. 

Because of Elizabeth Morison her husband 
and two children faced the most painful crisis 
of their lives. And because of her they met 
it bravely and wisely. Her story is their story, 
for she was intimately theirs. A deeply sensi- 
tive exquisite book about a mother. 


They came 


****Moopy, MINNIE H. Towers with 
ivy. Julian Messner, Inc., c1937. 314p. 
$2.50. 

Four generations of Winfields had weathered 
five periods of national crisis in the shadow 
of the college founded by Josiah. The history 
of their loves, successes, failures, and deaths 
is Americana, dramatically and admirably writ- 
ten—the arresting story of a country that grew 
faster than its people. 


PHILLPOTTS, EDEN. Wood-nymph. E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., c1937. 286p. 
(First edition.) $2.50. 


**ROE, WELLINGTON. The tree falls 
South. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1937. 
241p. $2.00. 


*Sims, MARIAN. Call it freedom. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, c1937. 320p. $2.50. 


STRABEL, THELMA. Streamline mar- 
riage. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, c1937. 297p. $2.00. 


STRATTON, CLARENCE. Swords and 
statues: a tale of sixteenth century 
Italy. Philadelphia, The John C. Win- 
ston Company, c1937. 254p. $2.00. 


WILEY, ROGER, and Woop, HELEN M. 
Us three women. Philadelphia, Penn 
Publishing Company, c1937. 320p. 
$2.00. 


Literary Criticism 
Gris, V. Balzac; tr. from the Rus- 


sian by Samuel G. Bloomfield. Critics 
Group, 1937. 98p. $0.35. 


LIPPINCoTT, LILLIAN. A bibliography 
of the writings and criticisms of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. Boston, F. W. 
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Faxon Company, 1937. 


86p. (Useful 
reference series No. 59.) 


$1.50. 


*Pushkin, the man and the artist. 
The Paisley Press, Inc., 1937. 245p. 
$2.50. 

A symposium. 
speech of 1880. 


Includes Dostoevski’s famous 


Music and Art 
**BERNSTEIN, MARTIN. An introduc- 


tion to music. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937. 396p. $3.00. 


*Bury, ADRIAN. Water color paint- 
ing today. Studio Publications, 1937. 
Pages unnumbered. $4.50. 


Text, 32p.; 247 reproductions, 8 in color. 


**DESPARD, MABEL H. The music of 
the United States; its sources and his- 
tory. J. H. H. Muirhead, 1987. 96p. 
$2.50. 

A distinctive format lends even more fas- 


cination to the unusual treatment of an ex- 
ceedingly arousing subject. 


J. M. W. Turner. The Studio Pub- 
lications, 1937. Pages unnumbered. 
(The world’s masters.) $0.35. 


John Constable. The Studio Publi- 
cations, 1937. Pages unnumbered. 
(The world’s masters.) $0.35. 


* JOHNSON, J. ROSAMOND, ed. Rolling 
along in song; a chronological survey 
of American Negro music with 87 ar- 
rangements of Negro songs, including 
ring shouts, spirituals, work songs, 
plantation ballads, chain-gang, jail- 
house, and minstrel songs, street cries, 
and blues. The Viking Press, 1937. 
224p. $3.50. 


**** KISTLER, ALINE. Understanding 
prints: a common sense view of art. 
Associated American Artists, ¢1936. 
207p. $2.50. 

For the layman to whom lithograph, etching, 
engraving, block print, and wood engraving all 
mean something vaguely connected with a pic- 
ture, this will be a revelation. Here are no 
mysterious ravings about the cryytic wonders of 
art; only a simple, direct, and highly fascinat- 
ing discussion of what to look for. 


**LOCKE, ALAIN. The negro and his 
music. Washington, D. C., The Asso- 
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ciates in Negro Folk Education, 1936. 
142p. (Bronze booklet number 2.) 
$0.25. 


**LOCKE, ALAIN. Negro art past and 
present. Washington, D. C., Associ- 
ates in Negro Folk Education, 1936. 
123p. (Bronze booklet number 3.) 
$0.25. 


*Moore, D. S. Listening to music; 
rev. ed. W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., c1937. 301p. $2.25. 


Philosophy and Religion 


De Borr, Cecin. The if’s and ought’s 
of ethics: a preface to moral philoso- 
phy. Grand Rapids Michigan, Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1936. 
279p. $2.50. 


**GROOTE, GERARD. The following of 
Christ; the spiritual diary of Gerard 
Groote (1840-1384), translated by Jo- 
seph Malaise, S. J. American Press, 
1937. 2783p. $2.50. 


A mystical classic, long attributed to Thomas 
& Kempis, here translated directly from the 
Netherlandish original. 


**HOCKING, W. E. 
death and life. Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1937. 260p. $2.00. 


Vigorous, provocative, profoundly logical. 
Revives questions no longer to be neglected. 


Thoughts on 


PraTtT, J. B. Personal realism. The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. 387p. 
$2.50. 

Poetry 

AUSTIN, CAROLYN. House of life. 

Henry Harrison, c1937. 62p. $1.50. 


BROWNE, ANITA, comp. 


Homespun. 
American Book Co., c1936. 447p. 


$3.00. 


LECLAIRE, GORDON. 
Henry Harrison, ¢1937. 


Star-haunted. 
95p. $2.00. 


PIERCE, R. E. Poems by Ross Ed- 
wards Pierce. Cambridge, The Arctu- 
rus Press, c1937. 64p. $1.50. 


**PUSHKIN, A. S. Eugene Onegin. 
Translated from the Russian by Doro- 
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thea P. Radin and G. Z. Patrick. 
Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1937. 234p. $2.50. 

A new and very satisfactory version of the 
masterpiece of Russia’s greatest poet. 


RAINSFORD, KERR. The maid of Or- 
leans. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
79p. $1.75. 


*ROBINSON, M. P., and THURSTON, 
ROSETTA L., comps. Poetry arranged for 
the speaking choir. Boston, Expression 
Company, c1936. 405p. $2.50. 


WATSON, CHRISTINE H. Earth grace. 
Henry Harrison, c1937. 94p. $2.00. 


*WHITE, ALICE M. G., and TosiTt, 
JANET E. Dramatized ballods; il. by 
Barbara Danielsen. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., ¢1937. 191p. (First edi- 
tion.) $2.00. 


Miscellaneous 
BRINDZE, RUTH. Not to be broadcast: 
the truth about radio. The Vanguard 
Press, c1937. 310p. $2.50. 


*COCHET, HENRI. 
Hillman-Curl, Inc., 
$1.50. 


The art of tennis. 
1937. 182p. il. 


COPELAND, FRANCES S. Mrs. Cope- 
land’s guest book. Philadelphia, Da- 
vid McKay Company, c1937. 127p. 
$1.50. 


DARBISHIRE, HELEN, ed. Essays and 
studies, Vol. XXII. Oxford University 
Press, 1937. 158p. $2.75. 


GEROULD, G. H. How to read fiction. 
Princeton University Press, 1937. 153p. 
$1.50. 


*LEAHY, M. J., and CRAIN, MAURICE. 
The land, that time forgot; adventures 
and discoveries in New Guinea. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 1937. 274p. 
$3.00. 


*Lucas, E. V. Only the other day. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, n. d. 217p. $2.00. 


POSNER, G. A. This is good; up-to- 
date jokes for all occasions. Diehl, 
Landau & Pettit, c1937. 281p. $1.00. 
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Social Sciences 
** ANDREWS, M. P. Virginia; the old 


dominion. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., c1937. 664p. $6.00. 


*ASCOLI, MAX, and LEHMANN, FRITZ, 
eds. Political and economic democracy. 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
c1937. 3386p. $3.00. 


***BEINSTOCK, GREGORY. The strug- 
gle for the Pacific. The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. 209p. $4.00. 


*Brapy, R. A. The spirit and struc- 
ture of German Fascism. The Viking 
Press, 1937. 420p. $3.C0. 


CorBeTT, P. E. The settlement of 
Canadian-American disputes. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 1384p. $2.50. 


*CoYLE, D. C. Age without fear; 
ed. by S. F. Mittell. Washington, D. 
C., National Home Library Foundation, 
1937. 1238p. $0.25. 


*CoyLE, D. C. Waste; the fight to 
save America. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, c1936. 96p. (First 
edition.) $0.50. 


**DICKSON, HARRIS. The story of 
King Cotton. Funk & Wagnalls, 1937. 
309p. $2.50. 


Foster, 0. D. Profits from the stock 
market. Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1937. 207p. $3.00. 


FULTON, M. G., and HORGAN, PAUL. 
New Mexico’s own chronicle. Dallas, 
Banks Upshaw and Company. ¢1937. 
8372p. $3.50. 


GRAHAM, F. D., and SEAvER, C. H. 
Money—what it is and what it does. 


Newsom & Company, c1936. 


168p. 
$1.00. 


HARTLEY, LIVINGSTON. Js America 
afraid? A new foreign policy for the 
United States. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
c1937. 462p. $2.50. 
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****HENDRICK, B. J. Bulwark of the 
republic; a biography of the Constitu- 
tion. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1937. 467p. $3.50. 

Our organic law, from its origins to its 
present crisis. No more stirring chronicle of 
man or institution has ever been written. Let 
both defenders and offenders of human life, 
liberty, and happiness read and ponder before 
accepting any panacea. 


JOHNSEN, JULIA E., comp. Industrial 
versus craft unionism. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1937. 320p. $0.90. 


**TLLoyp, H. D. Wealth against com- 
monwealth; edited by C. C. Baldwin, 
foreword by John Chamberlain. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Home Library 
Foundation, 1936. 366p. $0.25. 


*LOWENTHAL, MARVIN. The Jews of 
Germany. Philadelphia, The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1936. 
444p. $2.75. 


McMAHAN, GERALD. Social growth. 
The Galleon Press, Inc., c1937. 154p. 
$2.00. 


*****N EUBERGER, R. L., and KAHN, 
S. B. Integrity: the life of George W. 
Norris. The Vanguard Press, 1937. 
400p. $3.00. 

The history of American liberalism since 1900. 
No man more than Senator Norris has contrib- 
uted to progressive thought and action. And 
just as TVA is a tribute to the man of action, 
this biography is a tribute to the thought of 
“one of the major prophets of America.” 


**** ORTEGA Y GASSET, JOSE. Inver- 
tebrate Spain. Translation and fore- 
word by Mildred Adams. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc., c1937. 212p. 
$2.75. 

Spain’s greatest living thinker analyzes his 
country’s past and present and finds its great- 
est danger in an overemphasized individualism 
—an “atrocious particularism’—which creates 
a chaos of competing social groups. Written 
before the Civil War, these essays have a 
prophetic ring today. 


PRIETO, CARLOS. Spanish Front. 
New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1936. 96p. $1.00. 


****R AUSHENBUSH, 
JOAN. 
Mittell. 


STEPHEN, and 
War madness; ed. by S. F. 
Washington, D. C., National 
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Home Library Foundation, 1937. 190p. 
$0.25. 

An exposé based largely upon the disclosures 
made before the U. S. Senate Munitions Inves- 
tigating Committee. Timely for a world totter- 
ing on the brink of war. 


ScuLLy, C. A. The purchase of com- 
mon stocks as trust investments. The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. 80p. $1.00. 

SOMBART, WERNER. A new social 
philosophy. Tr. and ed. by Karl F. 
Geiser. Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, c1937. 295p. $3.50. 


SquiREs, W. H. T., and 
Through the years in Norfolk. 


others. 
Norfolk 
$5.00. 


Advertising Board, 1936. 359p. 


*WALKER, J. R. Bank credit as 
money. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 158p. 
$2.00. 


* WERTH, 
France? 
414p. 


ALEXANDER. Which 
Harper & Brothers, 
$3.00. 


way 
1937. 


***Woop, CLEMENT. 
Public Enemy No. 1. 
Inc., 1937. 93p. $1.00. 


Carelessness: 
Hillman-Curl, 


*WyanpD, C. S. 
consumption. The 
pany, 1937. 578p. 


The economics of 
Macmillan Com- 
$3.50. 


ZELENY, L. D. Practical sociology. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 482p. $4.00; 
school ed., $3.00. 


Science 


*** American medicine; expert testi- 
mony out of court. The American 
Foundation, c1937. 1435p. (Two -vol- 
umes.) $3.50. 

Two monumental volumes comprise a research 
report on all present aspects of medical serv- 
ice, with particular stress on such controversies 
as “state medicine,” group practice, and the 
drift toward specialization that “is out of con- 
trol.” Worth the attention of seminars in 
health and social science, these books should 
also be available for reference to general, in- 
terested readers. The “authorities” are 2,200 
doctors who—of course—often disagree; but the 
national health must be maintained at a high 
level. 
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**BENNETT H. More for your money; 
a buyer’s guide. New York, Chemical 
Publishing Company, 1937. 251p. 
$2.75. 

A sane “consumers’ book” that gives prac- 
tical testing methods instead of horrified de- 
nunciation. Thirty-six large classes of pur- 
chases—cosmetics, foods, radios, stockings, straw 
hats, diamonds—are discussed as to quality and 
service; no specific brands are mentioned. 


*BROMBERG, WALTER. The mind of 
man. Harper & Brothers, 1937. 323p. 
il. $3.50. 

The history of insanity and its physicians 
from the witch doctors to the psychotherapists. 


*Cops, W. F. Everyday first aid. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1937. 
269p. $1.50. 

All types from bites to wrecks; 
tical. 


direct, prac- 
**CROWTHER, J. G. Famous Ameri- 
can men of science. W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., c1937. 414p. $3.50. 
Four of them—Franklin, Henry, Gibbs, Edison 
—offering striking differences in personality, 
methods, contributions. It is to be hoped that 


the author extends this comprehensive treat- 
ment to other noted lives. 


****CROXTON, W. C. Science in the 
elementary school. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1937. 454p. $3.00. 

Eight chapters of principles, then 102 prac- 
tical activity projects distributed through the 
fall, winter, and spring seasons. The bibliog- 
raphies offer information as to the best readers, 
storybooks, and other aids. Decidedly an answer 
to the elementary teacher’s plea, ““What can I 
find for the children to do in science?” 


*DEBENHAM, FRANK. Map making. 
M. S. Mill Co., Inc., n.d. 239p. $2.00. 


Du Novy, P. L. Biological time. 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. 194p. 
$2.00. 


*GoopE, K. M. What about radio? 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. 255p. $2.75. 


Better, “are they list’nin’?” 


*GRIFFITH, Mary S. Gardening on 
nothing a year; il. by Martha P. Set- 
chell. Boston, Hale, Cushman, and 
Flint, 1937. 231p. $1.75. 

Nothing except planning, and spade-work— 
which is set forth practically. 


**HoGBEN, L. T. Mathematics for 
the million. W. W. Norton & Co., 
1937. 647p. $3.75. 
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A unique combination of mathematical his- 
tory, explanation of principles, and practical 
uses today; stimulating reading for all mathe- 
matics teachers and their better students. Em- 
phasizes mathematics as “the mirror of civi- 
lization.” 


*NELSON, C. A. Natural color film: 
what it is and how to use it. The 
Galleon Press, c1937. 127p. $1.50. 


*Photography: 1839-1937; introduc- 
tion by Beaumont Newhall. The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, c1937. 225p.; 95 
plates. $3.00. 

An illustrated history of the art with many 
rare prints showing the results of developing 
skill with continuously improved instruments. 


PSEUDOMAN, AKKAD, pseud. 
Northrup.) Zero to eighty. 
Publishing Company, 1937. 
$3.00. 


(E. F. 
Scientific 
280p. 


RIMMER, Harry. Modern science and 
the Genesis record. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, W. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1937. 370p. $2.00. 


*ROBBINS, W. W., and RAMALEy, 
Francis. Plants useful to man. Phil- 
adelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 
c1937. 422p. (Second edition.) $3.50. 


*SMITH, D. H., and GINSBURG, JE- 
KUTHIEL. Numbers and numerals. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
c1937. 52p. (Contributions of math- 
ematics to civilization, ed. by W. D. 


Reeve. Monograph No. 1.) $0.25. 
A delightful little book of arithmetical his- 
tory, mystery, and pleasantry. 


STUDER, CLARA. Sky storming Yan- 
kee: the life of Glenn Curtiss. Stack- 
pole Sons, 1937. 370p. $3.50. 


TayLor, G. H., ed. and comp. My 
best photograph and why. The Dodge 
Publishing Company, ¢1937. 90p. 
$3.00. 


Children’s Literature 


*ALLEN, Betty, and Briccs, M. P. 
Behave yourself. Philadelphia, J. B. 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST 


Lippincott 
$1.25. 


Company, ¢1937. 1638p. 


**BARBOUR, R. H. Good manners for 
boys. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1937. 119p. $1.50. 


*DOORLY, ELEANOR. The insect man: 
Jean Henri Fabre. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., 1937. 180p. $1.50. 

Story of children’s pilgrimage to his home 
and garden receiving inspiration from his life. 


EMERSON, A. E., and FISH, ELEANOR. 
Termite city. Rand MeNally and 
Company, c1937. 127p. $1.50. 


KING, ELEANOR, and PESSELS, WELL- 
MER. Insect people. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1937. 63p. $1.25. 


Superior photos, interesting text. 


PoRTER, W. P., and HANSEN, E. A. 
Fields and fencerows. American Book 
Co, c1937. 274p. $0.80. 


Textbooks 


ALLISTON, NORMAN. Mathematical 
snack bar; a collection of notes and re- 
sults. Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons, 
c1936. 155p. $3.00. (Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, American 
agents.) 


AULT, w. O. Europe in the Middle 


Ages; rev. ed. Boston, D. C. Heath 
and Company, c1937. 730p. $3.48. 


Boyer, P. A., CHEYNEY, W. W., and 
WHITE, HOLMAN. Progress arithmetics. 
Macmillan, 1937. Book A, 178p.; Book 
B, 186p.; Book C, 201p.; Book D, 201p. 
$0.48 ea. 


CARPENTER, H. A., and MILLER, H. 
H. Objective tests in general science; 
to accompany Carpenter and Woods 
Our environment, how we adapt our- 
selves to it. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 
c1936. 86p. pap., $0.20. 
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CRAIG, ALICE E. 
textbook of oral English; 
Macmillan Company, 1937. 


DopGE, RUTH A. 


new biology; 


Fo.ey, A. L. 


c1937. T77p. 
HOBENSARK, 
share. The 
54p. 
tion texts.) 


McINTOSH, 


Power, R. A., 


Handbook of 


College physics. 
adelphia, P. Blakiston’s 
$3.75. 


ALICE B. 
Abingdon Press, 
(The Abingdon Religious Educa- 
$0.20. 


D. C., 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


rev. ed. 
572p. 


128p. 


Son & Co., 


Riches 


boys 


The speech arts; a 
The 


Objective tests for 
based on Smallwood, Rev- 
eley, and Bailey’s new biology. Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, c1937 $0.30. 
Phil- 
Inc., 


to 
c1937. 


and Orr, Don M. 
Practical agriculture for high schools. 
American Book Co., c1937. 518p. $1.40. 
and KIVLIN, V. E. 


farming for and 


[July 


girls. 
1937. 


Milwaukee, E. 
684p. $2.00. 


M. Hale & Co., 


* Earlier 
Ginn and Company, 
$2.20. 


ROBINSON, J. H., and others. 
ages. Boston, 
c1937. 916p. 


Ruec, H. O. America’s march to- 
ward democracy; history of American 
life political and social. Boston, Ginn 
and Company, «'937. 527p. (Volume 
four of the jur r high school course.) 
$1.96. 


SKINNER, H. C., SMITH, THOMAS, and 
WHEAT, F. M. Textbook in educational 
biology. American Book Company, 
c1937. 472p. $2.50. 


WHITBECK, R. H., DURAND, LOYAL, 
Tk., and WHITAKER, J. R. The working 
world. American Book Company, 
c1937. 704p. $2.20. 
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Meeting the challenge fon 
betten neaulta in neading 


THE WEBSTER READERS 


by C. R. Stone and Ida Vandergaw 


C. R. Stone, senior author of the Webster Readers, 
has a in the field of reading for 25 years. 
el 


The 
ing ¢ 


bster Readers—result of the largest single read- 
ent ever conducted—tefiect Mr. 


Stone’s 


25 years of specialization. This Webster series extends 
from the pre-primer through the sixth grade. 


Material of the Webster Reading Course 


Chart Material 


Tom and Jip ¢ (pre-primer) 
Tom, Jip and Jane 
primer 

Pre-Primer and Primer 
Workbook 

Easy New Stories (first 
reader) 

Work and Test Book to 
accompany Easy New 
Stories 

Joyful Reading (second 
reader 


Work and Test Book for 
Joyful Reading 


A new 
by C. 
results in 


fessional book, 


New Trails in Reading 
(third reader) 

Workbook for New Trails 
in Reading 

Joyful Adventures 
(fourth reader) 

Treasure Chests 
(fifth reader) 

Joyland in Reading 
(sixth reader) 

First Grade Manual 

Second and Third Grade 
Manual 

Intermediate Manual 


Better Primary Reading, 
. Stone, also meets the challenge for better 


Write for further information. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


as .s.sssooeooeeoeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeee-----r-----~- 








An Essential Part of Every Junio 


High School Program 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Lioyp L. Jones 


A balanced program that supplies 
knowledge needed for the consumer; 
knowledge and training needed for 
producer or business worker. 


First published in April, 1936, O 

BUSINESS LIFE has already been adop 
ed by hundreds of schools in all part 
of the country. OUR BUSINESS LIF 
is leading the way in crystallizing though 
in the field of social-business education 


Write our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING ce 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 
































